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Ir will be remembered that Donatp Duna, son of Angus Og, and grand- 

son of John, last Lord of the Isles, was still a minor, and, at the time of 
his grandfather’s death, in 1498, a prisoner in the Castle of Inchconnell. 

The Islanders looked upon him as the legitimate heir of John, last Lord 

of the Isles and Earl of Ross, and having been set at liberty by the 

gallantry and fidelity of his relatives, the Macdonalds of Glencoe, he at 

once proceeded to the Lewis to solicit the aid of Torquil Macleod, then a 

very powerful chief, and married to the aunt of Donald Dubh, Katharine, 

daughter of Colin, first Earl of Argyll. Donald’s cause was warmly 

espoused by the Lord of Lewis, a fact which had great influence with the 

other Island Lords, as they naturally concluded that Torquil Macleod 

must have had ample proof of Donald’s legitimacy ; otherwise he would 

not have anything to do with him ; and from his intimate relations with 
the Argyll family, he was supposed to have had every facility of procuring 

accurate information regarding the marriage of Angus Og to Macleod’s 

sister-in-law, Katherine of Argyll. At first sight it would seem almost 
inexplicable that the first Earl of Argyll should have continued to main- 
tain the illegitimacy of his grandson, and the second Earl, Archibald, that 
of his nephew; but if their own positions be kept in view—the latter 
being Lieutenant of the Isles, as well as the grasping character of the 
race—we can easily account for the position which these Earls assumed. 

They had their eye on the extensive and valuable island possessions of 
the Isles for themselves, and it was in their view a venial crime to sacrifice 
the reputation of a daughter or a sister in comparison with the sacrifice of 
their chances —now so muchincreased by the confusion among the Islanders 
for want of a chief and leader—of possessing for themselves the vast 
territories of the Lordship of the Isles and Earldom of Ross, And 
Archibald would the more readily be induced to adopt this selfish view, 
when he found that the claims of Donald Dubh, even if he were admitted 
to be the legitimate offspring of Angus Og of the Isles, were pas! materi- 
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ally weakened, and likely to be contested by others of the Macdonalds on 
the ground of the undoubted and admitted bastardy of his father. The 
news of young Donald’s escape, as well as its effect upon the disaffected 
Island chiefs, soon reached the King. Torquil was charged to deliver 
up the person of the rebel, who is described as being at Macleod’s 
“rule and governance,” under the penalty of treason. This he declined, 
whereupon he was himself denounced as a traitor, and all his possessions 
were formally forfeited to the crown, The Earl of Huntly was sent to 
Lochaber and the neighbouring districts to collect the crown rents by 
force if necessary, and soon afterwards, in 1502, a commission was issued 
in favour of Huntly, Lord Lovat, and William Munro of Fowlis, to enable 
them to proceed to Lochaber and Mamore, and to let the King’s lands 
there for the space of five years to “true men.” They, at the same time, 
received strict orders to drive all “ broken men” from the district. This 
injunction, considering the disorganised state of that part of the country, 
meant the expulsion of the entire population ; for in those days all who 
were not governed by a responsibie head or chief would come under this 
designation. Lewis, forfeited by Torquil Macleod, was treated in the 
same manner, and we find that a grant of the lands of Mamore—Juror 
and Glencoe—was made to Duncan Stewart of Appin, who had been at 
the time actively employed carrying out the King’s behests in the Isles, 
Great efforts were made by the King to win over some of the most power- 
ful of the Highland chiefs, especially Ewen MacAllan, or Allanson, of 
Lochiel and Lachlan Maclean of Duart. These gentlemen were in con- 
stant communication with the Court, and finally proceeded thither with 
the view of completing negotiations previously carried on by correspond- 
ence ; but no sooner did they return to the north than they seem to have 
forgotten everything “except the duty by which they fancied themselves 
bound to support the claims of the alleged heir of Innisgall.” 

The causes which led up to this rebellion of the Islanders under Donald 
Dubh, and which so embittered the feelings of the Highlanders against the 
Government of the King are pretty fully explained by various writers. 
‘Tytler informs us that from 1495 to 1499, in tne autumn of which latter 
year the monarch held his court in South Cantire, all appears to have 
remained in tranquillity ; but after his return, a complete change took 
place in the policy of the King, from causes which cannot now be ascer- 
tained. And the wise and moderate measures, some time previously 
adopted, were succeeded by proceedings so severe as to border on injus- 
tice. ‘The charters which had been granted during the last six years to 
the vassals of the Isles, were summarily revoked, Archibald, Earl of 
Argyle, was installed in the office of Lieutenant, with the ample and in- 
vidious power of leasing out the entire lordship of the Isles” (the Island 
of Isla and the lands of North and South Cantire alone excepted). ‘The 
ancient proprietors and their vassals were violently expelled from their 
hereditary property ; whilst Argyle and other royal favourites appear to 
have been enriched by new grants of their estates and lordships. We are 
not to wonder that such harsh proceedings were loudly reprobated ; the 
inhabitants saw with indignation their rightful masters exposed to insult 
and indigence, and at last broke out into open rebellion,” the object of 
which was to place Donald Dubh on the throne of his ancestors of the 
Isles, After describing the release of Donald from the Castle of Inch- 
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eonnel by the MaclIans of Glencoe, and his visit to Macleod of the Lewis, 
Tytler proceeds—“ Although James received early intelligence of the 
meditated insurrection, and laboured by every method to dissolve the 
union amongst its confederated chiefs, it now burst forth with destructive 
fury. Badenoch was wasted with all the ferocity of Highland warfare— 
Inverness given to the flames ; and so widely and rapidly did the conta- 
gion of independence spread throughout the Isles that it demanded the 
most prompt and decisive measures to arrest it. But James’ power, 
though shook, was too deeply rooted to be thus destroyed. The whole 
array of the kingdom was called forth. The Earls of Argyle, Huntly, 
Crawford, and Marshall, with Lord Lovat and other barons, were ap-* 
pointed to lead an army against the Islanders ; the castles and strongholds 
in the hands of the king were fortified and garrisoned ; letters were ad- 
dressed to the various chiefs, encouraging the loyal by the rewards which 
awaited them, whilst over the heads of the wavering or disaffected were 
suspended the terrors of forfeiture and execution. But this was not all: 
a parliament assembled at Edinburgh on the 11th of March 1503, and in 
addition to the above rigorous resolutions, the civilsation of the High- 
lands, an object which had engrossed the attention of many a successive 
council, was again taken into consideration. To accomplish this end, 
those districts, whose inhabitants had hitherto, from their inaccessible 
position, defied the restraints of the law, were divided into new sheriff- 
doms, and placed under the jurisdiction of permanent judges. The pream- 
ble of the Act complained in strong terms of the gross abuse of justice in 
the northern and western divisions of the realm—more especially the 
Isles ; it described the people as having become altogether savage, and 
provided that the new sheriffs for the north Isles should hold their courts 
in Inverness and Dingwall, and those for the south, in the Tarbet of 
Lochkilkerran. The inhabitants of Dowart, Glendowart, and the lordship 
of Lorn, who, for a long period, had violently resisted the jurisdiction of 
the justice-ayres or ambulatory legal courts, were commanded to come to 
the justice-ayre at Perth, and the districts of Mawmor and Lochaber, 
which had insisted on the same exemption, were brought under the juris- 
diction of the justice-ayre of Inverness. The divisions of Bute, Arran, 
Knapdale, Cantire, and the larger Cumbrae were to hold their courts at 
Ayr, whilst the deplorable condition of Argyle was marked by the words 
of the Act, ‘that the court is to be held wherever it is found that each 
Highlander and Lowlander may come without danger, and ask justice,’ 
a problem of no easy discovery. The districts of Ross and Caithness, 
now separated from the sheriffdom of Inverness, were placed under their 
judges ; and it was directed that the inhabitants of these three great divi- 
sions of the kingdom should as usual attend the justice-ayre of Inver- 
ness.”* 

In addition to his commission of Lieutenandry, with full powers over 
the Lordship of the Isles, the Earl of Argyll a few months later received 
the appointment of Keeper of the Castle of Tarbert and Bailie and Go- 
vernor of the King’s lands in Knapdale, while at the same time Alex- 
ander, Lord Gordon, eldest son of the Earl of Huntly, received grants of 
various lands in the district of Lochaber, which previously formed part 


* Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol, ii., pp, 271-3, 
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of the Lordship of the Isles. The Islanders, about the same time, be- 
came aware that steps were being taken to expel the vassals of the old 
Lordship from their ancient possessions, and it was only natural that these 
high-handed measures, and the great danger in which they now found 
themselves, should have exasperated their feelings, and induced them to 
form a powerful combination under their newly liberated leader, Donald 
Dubh, whom they rightly, or wrongly, regarded as their hereditary lord, 
for the protection of their mutual interests. Without waiting to be 
attacked they advanced into Badenoch, the property of one of their prin- 
cipal enemies, the Earl of Huntly, who afterwards, when the other lords 
already named led a large force against the Isles, undertook to seize and 
garrison the castles of Strome in Lochcarron, and Eileandonain in Kintail, 
then thought “rycht necessar for the danting of the Ilis,” provided the 
artillery and ammunition necessary for besieging these strongholds were 
sent to him by sea at the King’s expense. From this it would appear 
that the Mackenzies under Hector Roy of Gairloch, who then acted as 
tutor to John of Killin, then a minor, sided with Donald Dubh against 
the Government. It would also account for certain differences which 
took place between Hector Roy and his ward regarding the possession of 
the Kintail stronghold a few years later, when the former was ordered by 
the Privy Council to give it up to his nephew and chief, John Mackenzie, 
TX‘ Baron of Kintail. 

In April, 1504, the Royal army had its rendezvous at Dumbarton, and 
from this place artillery and warlike stores of every description then 
available, including “ gun stanes,” were sent forward for the siege of the 
stronghold of Cairnburgh, a fort on an isolated island on the west coast of 
Mull. The Earl of Arran received two commissions against the Islanders, 
and, at the same time, the Earl of Argyll, Macleod of Harris and Dunvegan, 
and MaclIan of Ardnamurchan, favoured, and were in regular correspond- 
ence with, the King,* who did not proceed to the Isles in person on this 
occasion. The rebellion was found to be of a more formidable character 
than was anticipated, and very little progress was made to repress it in 
this campaign. Next year, the insurrection becoming more alarming, the 
King determined to lead his army in person, He invaded the Isles with 
a powerful force from the south, while Huntly attacked them from the 
north, and took several prisoners, none of whom, however, were of very 
distinguished rank or influence. At the same time the Royal navy was 
employed under Sir Andrew Wood and Robert Barton. This expedition 
resulted in breaking up the confederacy of the Island lords; many of 
them submitted to the Royal authority, among the tirst being the power- 
ful Chief of the Macleans, Lord of Duart, which act on his part also 
implied the submission of Nacneil of Barra, of Macquarrie of Ulva, two 


* In 1504 great efforts had been made, but with little permanent success, and the 
progress of the insurrection became alarming. Macvicar, an envoy from Macleod, who 
was then in strict alliance with the King, remained three weeks at Court. Maclan also 
had sent his emissaries to explain the perilous condition of the country ; and with char- 
acteristic energy, the King, as soon as the state of the year permitted, despatched the 
Karl of Huatly to invade the Isles by the north, whilst himself in person led an army 
against them from the south; and John Barton pruceeded with a fleet to reduce and 
overawe these savage districts. The terror of the Royal name; the generosity with 
which James rewarded his adherents, and the vigorous measures which he adopted 
against the disaffected, produced a speedy and extensive effect in dissolving the con- 
federacy.—TZ'ytler’s History of Scotland, 
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chiefs who, since the forfeiture of the Lordship of the Isles, had followed 
the banner of their powerful neighbours, the Macleans. Maclean of Loch- 
buy soon followed the example of his chief, while the Macdonalds of 
Largie (MacRanald Banes), a powerful sept of the Macdonalds of Islay, 
also came in. Ranald MacAllan, the heir of the Chief of the Clanranald 
Allansons, was already in high favour at Court ; so that the power of the 
Islanders was now almost completely shattered. Some of the great chiefs, 
however, still held out, the principal among them being Torquil Macleod 
of the Lewis, though his chief, Macleod of Harris, had all through been 
loyal to the throne. He had taken such an active and leading part in 
the rebellion of the Islanders under Donald Dubh that it is extremely 
probable he entertained little hope of obtaining remission for his offences, 
and this probably determined him in his resolution to hold out after the 
other leaders made their submission to the King. In 1506 he was 
solemnly forfeited in Parliament for not appearing to stand his trial for 
high treason, and to execute this sentence the Earl of Huntly was de- 
spatched with a powerful force to the North Isles. He besieged and took 
the Castle of Stornoway, and reduced the whole Island of Lewis to obe- 
dience by the aid of Mackay of Strathnaver, who accompanied him in 
this expedition, and who was rewarded for his services by a life-rent grant 
of the lands of Assynt and of Coigeach, part of the lands forfeited by Mac- 
leod, accurately described by Tytler as “ the great head of the rebellion.” 
Macleod himself does not, however, appear to have been taken ; and it is 
uncertain what .became of him after; but we find a charter under the 
Great Seal in favour of his brother, Malcolm Macleod, of the lands and 
Lordship of the Lewis, “de novo,” dated 29th June 1511, under which 
his nephew John, the son of the forfeited Torquil, was excluded from the 
succession. According to Gregory—“ Although this tedious rebellion 
was at length suppressed, it does not appear that the projects of the Go- 
vernment for expelling the old inhabitants from the Lordship of the Isles, 
and substituting ‘true men’ in their room, had made any sensible pro- 
gress. On the contrary the clans of the Isles and adjacent coasts con- 
tinued to occupy, many of them, perhaps contrary to law, their ancient 
possessions. Donald Dubh, the alleged heir of the Isles, for whose sake 
the Hebridean chiefs had made such sacrifices, again became a prisoner, 
and was committed to the Castle of Edinburgh, where he remained until 
he made his escape a second time, nearly forty years after this period, 
under the regency of the Earl of Arran,” when the faithful Islanders again 
rallied round him, and supported him in his claims to the Lordship of 
the Isles and the Earldom of Ross, as the last male heir, in the direct line, 
of John, the last lord who legitimately held the ancient honours. 
Meanwhile we must leave him in his long and weary captivity of 
forty years, and proceed to describe the state of the vassals of the Isles 
during hisimprisonment, including the fortunes of another who in his absence 
claimed the same ancient honours. During the recent rebellion under 
Donald Dubh, the lands of Clanchattan, as vassals of the Earl of Huntly, 
and those of the Stewarts of Appin, as followers of the Earl of Argyll, 
suffered severely from the incursions of the Islanders, who were infuriated 
against the former especially for separating themselves from the vassals of 
the ancient Lordship of the Isles, for joining the enemy, and for claiming 
lands in the heart of Lochaber; while the Stewarts, under the protection 
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of Argyll, encroached upon the ancient lordship from the opposite side, 
The Camerons, since 1497, forcibly occupied the lands of Glenluy and 
Locharkaig without any acknowledgment to the representatives of the 
ancient superiors, in consequence of which they suffered severely from 
the Islanders by the plunder and devastation of their lands of Badenoch, 
These feuds, which in former times would have been settled by the 
arbitration of the sword between the injured parties and the 

were on this occasion, by the influence of the King, Huntly, and Argyll, 
settled by decisions of the Privy Council, or of arbitrators chosen mutually 
by the parties themselves. 

The King was not satisfied with a mere compulsory obedience to the 
statutes of the realm, but took steps for the introduction to the Highlands 
of a knowledge of the laws by means of natives trained at the expense of 
Government. A document is still in existence granting a piece of crown 
lands in the Isle of Skye by James IV. to Kenneth Williamson to support 
him at the schools, with a view to his studying and making himself 
master of the laws of Scotland, and of afterwards practising as a lawyer 
within the bounds of the Isles. The document, published in “The 
Transactions of the Iona Club,” page 22, is as follows :—“ A letter of gift 
maid to Kanoch Wilyamson, induring the king’s will, of all and hale the 
lands of [the] Terunga of Kilmartine, and the half of [the] Terunga of 
Baramosmor in Trouternes, with their pertinentis, extending yerely to 
sax marks of old extent, liand in the Lordschip of the Ilys, to hald the 
said Kanoch at the Skolis, and for to lere and study the kingis laws in 
Scotland, and eftirwart to exerce and use the samin within the boundis of 
the Ilis, &® At Strivelin, the xj of Aprile, the yere of God i v° and 
viij yeris (1508), and of the kingis regne the xxi. yere.” 

During the remainder of this reign justice seems to have been ad- 
ministered throughout the kingdom with great impartiality, and in the 
Highlands in a manner hitherto unknown. The King himself was be- 
coming so popular among the leading Islanders, and the royal authority 
so well established that “from the suppression of the insurrection of 1506 
to the disastrous battle of Flodden in 1513, the West Highlands and Isles 
seem to have been free from any serious disturbance.” Various appointments 
were confirmed which made the royal authority felt in the north. The 
heritable Sheriffdom of Inverness, which embraced the county of that 
name and those of Ross and Caithness, was conferred upon the Earl of 
Huntly, who was empowered to appoint deputies to hold courts respec- 
tively, for the district of Badenoch, at Kingussie; for Lochaber, at 
Inverlochy ; for Ross, at Tain or Dingwall; and for Caithness at Wick. 
Huntly was by the same charter, dated 16th January 1508-9 “appointed 
governor of the Castle of Inverness, with a large grant of lands for the 
support of a garrison. Power was given him to add to the fortifications ; 
and he was, at the same time, bound, at his own expense, to build upon 
the Castlehill of Inverness a hall of stone and lime upon vaults. This 
hall was to be one hundred feet in length, thirty feet in breadth, and the 
same in height ; it was to have a slated roof, and to it were to be attached 
a kitchen and chapel of proper size. The same nobleman had previously 
obtained a grant of the site of the Castle of Inverlochy, where he was bound 
to build a ‘tower and strength with a barmekyn,’ which, however, had 
not been done—owing to the Earl's constant employment in the King’s 
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service—so late as the year 1511. From this period, the great power 
formerly enjoyed by the Earls of Ross, Lords of the Isles, was transferred 
to Argyle and Huntly ; the former having the chief rule in the South 
Isles and adjacent coasts, whilst the influence of the latter prevailed in 
the North Isles and Highlands. The general effect of the vigorous 
Government of James IV. was a decided improvement on the state of the 
Isles during the latter part of his reign, which was accompanied, however, 
by great changes in the relative position of many of the principal insular 
families. . . » In the course of James’ frequent expeditions to the 
West Highlands, the children of Sir Alexander de insulis of Lochalsh, 
who were all young at their father’s death, had fallen into his hands. It 
appears that they were brought up in the Royal household, and we may 
presume that their education was carefully attended to. Donald, the 
eldest son—called by the Highlanders Donald Gallda, or the Foreigner, 
from his early residence in the Lowlands—speedily became a great 
favourite with the King. He was allowed to inherit his father’s estates, 
or a great part of them, and was frequently permitted to visit the Isles. 
This privilege he did not abuse during the life of James IV. ; and but 
for the untimely death of that monarch, he would, no doubt, have re- 
ceived still greater marks of favour.” * 

The position of the various families of the Macdonalds were now in most 
cases more unfortunate than they had everbeen before, John, the eldest son 
and heir of Hugh of Sleat, made over all his estates to the family of Clan- 
ranald. They were thus without any legitimate means of subsistence, viewed 
with jealousy by the Government, and ultimately became by force of cir- 
cumstances rebels and murderers. The Clann Ian Mhoir of Isla at this 
period possessed no heritage in Scotland, but resided on their estate of the 
Glens, in the north of Ireland. The Macdonalds of Lochaber, or Keppoch, 
had their own local troubles on hand, which terminated in the deposition 
of one of their chiefs by the elders of the tribe, while they held their lands 
as occupants merely “without any legal rights to the heritage.” The 
family of Moydert appear hitherto to have been in high favour at court, 
but in 1509 their chief, Allan MacRuari, was tried, convicted, and exe- 
cuted in presence of the King, at Blair Athole, for some unrecorded crime, 
at which place, according to MacVurich, his body lies interred, His suc- 
cessor, Ranald MacAllan, in 1513, met with the same unfortunate fate as his 
father, being executed under similar circumstances of obscurity, at Perth, 
and, like his father, tried in presence of the King. While the other 
families of the Isles were thus in misfortune, in consequence of the 
measures adopted by Government after 1493, the Clann Ian of Ardna- 
murchan, as the result of having throughout recent rebellions sided with 
the King, greatly increased in power and became proportionally obnoxious 
to the other Islanders. The family of Glencoe shared in the common 
misfortune, while other leading vassals of the old Lordship improved their 
positions, or, as in the case of those forfeited, were restored to their 
estates. But we prefer to leave a full account of the various Macdonald 
families and their doings and vissicitudes until we come to deal with each 


* Gregory, who quotes the Treasurer’s Accounts, a D, 1507 to 1512, and Acts of the 
Lords of Council, xxiv., fo, 186, 
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of them under separate headings in their order of descent from the main 
stem.* 

The events which led up to the fatal battle of Flodden, in which 
James IV. with the flower of the Scottish nobility so chivalrously sold 
their lives, are so well known, as well as all the facts regarding the battle 
itself, that it is as unnecessary, as it would indeed be out of place here, 
to reproduce them. In this memorable engagement the Highlanders took a 
leading part, Sir Donald (Gallda) Macdonald of Lochalsh, who had been 
knighted under the Royal banner on the field of Flodden, leading a large 
body of the Islanders to that fatal and ever memorable engagement. 
Though they distinguished themselves in the characteristic and heroic 
manner of their race, it is held by most authorities that their peculiar 
mode of fighting rather helped to insure the defeat of the Scottish army 
on this occasion than serve to advantage against the better disciplined 
hosts of England. Tytler, in his description of the battle,t its causes 
and results, makes the following reference to the Highlanders :—“ On the 
right the divisions led by the Earls of Lennox and Argyle were composed 
chiefly of the Highlanders and Islesmen; the Campbells, Macleans, 
Macleods, and other hardy clans, who were dreadfully galled by the dis- 
charge of the English archers. Unable to reach the enemy with their 
broadswords and axes, which formed their only weapons, and at no time 
very amenable to discipline, their squadrons began to run fiercely forward, 
eager for closer fight, and thoughtless of the fearful consequences of break- 
ing their array. It was to little purpose that La Motte and the French 
officers who were with them attempted by entreaties and blows to restrain 
them ; they neither understood their language nor cared for their violence, 
but threw themselves, sword in hand, upon the English. They found, 
however, an enemy in Sir Edward Stanley, whose coolness was not to be 
surprised in this manner. The squares of English pikemen stood to their 
ground ; and although for a moment the shock from the mountaineers was 
terrible, its force once sustained became spent with its own violence, and 
nothing remained but a disorganisation so complete that to recover their 
ranks was impossible. The consequence was a total rout of the right 
wing of the Scots, accompanied by a dreadful slaughter, in which, amid 
other brave men, the Earls of Lennox and Argyle were slain.” Among 
the others killed were the Earls of Huntly, Athole, Caithness, and Glen- 
eairn ; the Bishops of Caithness and of the Isles; Sir Duncan Campbell 
of Glenurchy ; Lachlan Maclean of Duart; Campbell of Lawers, and 
several other Highlanders of note, Quoting the same authority—“ The 
names of the gentry who fell are too numerous for recapitulation, since 
there were few families of note in Scotland which did not lose one relative 
or another, whilst some houses had to weep the death of all. It is from 
this cause that the sensations of sorrow and national lamentations oc- 
casioned by the defeat were peculiarly poignant and lasting; so that to 
this day few Scotsmen can hear the namé of Flodden withont a shudder 


* Meanwhile we shall be glad to receive any information from those interested in 
these families, which may le us to give a full and complete account ef their history 
with accurate genealegies, to the present time, in the same manner as we have been able 
to do in our recently published ‘‘ History of the Mackenzies” of the principal families 
of that name. 

t Vol. ii., pp. 292-294, 
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of gloomy regret. . . . The news of the discomfiture of the Scottish 
army at Flodden spread through the land with a rapidity of terror and 
sorrow proportionate to the greatness of the defeat, and the alarming con- 
dition into which it instantly brought the country. The wail of private 
grief, from the hall to the cottage, was loud and universal. In the 
Capital were to be heard the shrieks of women who ran distractedly 
through the streets, bewailing the husbands, the sons, or the brothers, 
who had fallen, clasping their infants to their bosoms, and anticipating in 
tears the coming desolation of their country.” 

Notwithstanding the favours and honours which had been extended to 
Donald Gallda of Lochalsh by the late King, no sooner did he return to 
the Isles after Flodden than a new plot was organised to proclaim him 
Lord of the Isles, in spite of the fact that Donald Dubh, the recently 
elected holder of that high honour and position, was still alive, though 
still confined in the Castle of Edinburgh. In November 1513, only two 
months after his arrival in the north, he marched to Urquhart with a large 
body of Highlanders, among whom we find Alexander MacRanald of 
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, Glengarry, and Wiland Chisholm of Comar, and there expelled the 
3° garrison from the Castle of Urquhart, seized the stronghold, plundering 
r and laying waste at the same time the adjoining lands, then the property 
e of John Grant of Freuchy. Almost simultaneously Lachlan Maclean of 
l, Duart seized the Royal Castle of Cairnburgh, near Mull, and some time 
c- afterwards, with the aid of Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan, possessed 
h himself of the Castle of Dunskaich, in Sleat, shortly after which Sir 
n Donald was formally proclaimed Lord of the Isles. This position he was 
e, , able to maintain for several years, but his history in detail must stand 
l, over until our next. 
" ( To be Continued.) 
ir 
1S 
d THE MAOCAULAYS OF LEWIS.—At the last monthly meeting of the Society of 
: Antiquaries of Scotland, a paper was read on the ‘‘Traditions of the Macaulays of 
ir Lewis,” by Captain F. W. L, Thomas, R.N., F.S.A. Scot., in which he says that the 
rt Clan Aulay takes its name from the Gaelic form of the Scandinavian Olaf ; that thirty of 
d this name are registered in the Icelandic Land-book, and that thirty-five are noticed in 
; the Annals of the Four Masters. According to the mythical history of Lewis, the Mac- 
ig aulays are the descendants of Amhlaebh, one of the twelve sons ot Olvir Rosta, whose 
n- authentic history is given in the Orkneyinga Saga, and who is otherwise said to have 
been the eldest son of that Norse King of the Isles who had the kingdom given to him by 
il ason of Kenneth M‘Alpin. The want of any rea] tradition as to the first of the Mac- 
id aulays has been supplied by historical induction. In 1188 Reginald, son of Gottred, 
16 became King of Man, and bis brother Olaf had Lewis in appanage. In 1226 Olalf became 
King of Man and the Isles, but there is no tradition whatever of him in the Lewis, and 
ce there is historical proof that a Macaulay was settled in the island long before his time. 
78 It is recorded in the Orkneyinga Saga that Gunni Olafson (that is, Macaulay) the brother 
of Swein of Gairsay, was expelled from the Orkneys by Earl Harald, and fled to the 
m Lewis, where he was received by the chief Liotolf, who was, no doubt, the first of the 
C- Macleods, The traditions of the Mackenzies show that the Macaulays were once 
to dominant in Lochbroom, and this is confirmed by the fact that Ullapool is an old Norse 
name, ing the h tead of Olaf. Cvsptain Thomas quoted largely from Dr G, 
er Mackenzie’s manuscript History of the Mackenzies, and the Earl of Cromartie’s Gene- 
alogy of the same family, the Chronicle of Ross, and other incidental sources of the 
. history of the Macaulays, subjecting the whole to a critical examination, so as to extract 
in from them a consistent history of the Macaulays in Ross-shire. He then gave a careful 
ry and elaborate resumé of the traditional pec Aes the Lewis clan Macaulay, whose name 
le in consequence ef the genius of one of its members, is now known throughout the civilised 
es world. eir traditions were drawn from various sources, but chiefly from the work of 


Donald Morrison of Stornoway, in nine manuscript volumes, of which the first is nearly 
filled with traditions of the Macaulays. Among those elected Fellows of the Society at 
this meeting were Mr Barron, of the Inverness Courier, and Mr Cran, Kirkton, 
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Tus eighteenth century died out amidst the crash of falling dynasties, 
the struggle of contending nations, the subversion of religious truth, and 
the sufferings of the Reign of Terror. It was a dark and memorable 
epoch in the world’s history—a landmark of terror written in the blood 
and tears of peoples. 

The Revolution in France had culminated in the overthrow of 
monarchy and the sacrifice of its unfortunate representatives on the so- 
called altar of freedom, while the national love of glory had, under the 
great captain of his age, been flattered by a period of unexampled military 
achievements, until, in the words of their historian, “its flag had been 
carried victorious from one end of Europe to another.” Russia and 
Prussia, true to their instincts of territorial acquisitions, had for the third 
time partitioned prostrate, defenceless Poland, obliterating its very name 
amongst nations, and subjecting its inhabitants to humiliations unworthy 
of great Powers—a policy which condemned them to the scorn and obloquy 
of all future ages. 

Nor was the God of War allowed to slumber in our own island! 
Invincible on the sea, the fame of our naval exploits resounded through- 
out the world—the victories of Howe, Nelson, and St Vincent, confirming 
our supremacy on our native element, and constituting us the guardian of 
weak and oppressed nationalities, as surely as our shores were a refuge 
and asylum to the homeless, the exile, and the enslaved. Well and 
truly was the position of England at the time described by the poet when 
he says :— 

, There she sits in her island home 
Peerless amongst her peers, 
And humanity of¢ to her arms doth come 
To ease her poor heart of tears, 

With the nineteenth century commenced that disastrous period of war 
which, with slight intermissions, endured for fifteen years—desolating the 
country, and draining it alike of men and material, and leaving at its 
close such a legacy of debt and discontent, as it took forty years of unex- 
ampled prosperity to extinguish. 

It was from this “ unfathomable coil of discontent” that our country’s 
chief danger was to arise. Threatened with invasion which it required 
our utmost resources to resist, with deficient harvests, raising food to 
famine prices—paralyzed commerce—and heavy taxation—these brought 
in their wake the demon of discontent, than which a government has no 
more subtle enemy to contend with. 

In the present age the word has happily lost its significance, but it 
was very different in that of our forefathers, when encounters between 
“the Radicals” and military were the too frequent communications of 
the press) An armed, resolute, secret organisation, stalking silently 
through the country, sapping the allegiance of an intelligent artizan class 
keenly alive to their wrongs, and whose experience of life was hard work 
and dear bread, was an object of the deepest anxiety to those who desired 
to see the country well and quietly governed. Actuated no doubt by the 
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revolutionary spirit distracting France, large partisans to such principles 
had been found on this side of the Channel, especially in the 
crowded manufacturing districts, and although the watch-cries of “ Liberty,” 
“Equality,” and “ Fraternity,” were unknown amongst them, the same 
aspirations after freedom inspired the calmer-thinking Briton, as had in- 
cited their more excitable neighbours, to deplorable excesses. 

To obtain this boon, so earnestly but hopelessly desired from their 
rulers at home, their eyes instinctively turned to the great Western Re- 
public, then beginning to reap the first fruits of its independent self-go- 
yernment. Nor was it to be wondered that it was to that quarter the 
disaffected should look for deliverance from the thraldom of the old world ; 
for—sprung from the same stock, governed by the same laws, but above 
all holding the same faith—it was only natural that the bonds which 
united them should in the hour of adversity be drawn closer than they 
could possibly be to any other nation. Too eager in the pursuit of their 
object to regard in an unbiassed spirit the opposite side of the case— 
they could only see adversity in connection with things as they were, and 
prosperity with that which their heated imaginations believed they should 
be—and “ better to bear the ills we have than fly to others which we 
know not of,” was a truism they had yet to learn the full meaning of. 

Amongst the many holding such opinions at this time, who believed 
that under the “ Stars and Stripes” they could enjoy that free expression 
of opinion, and escape the taxation and abuses of government which made 
their own country unsupportable to them, was a Scotch family of the name of 
Neilson. The son of a respectable tenant farmer in Midlothian, John Neil- 
son was one of those characters so often produced by the times and circum- 
stances in which they live, becoming remarkable in their day and generation, 
asthe opinions into which their energies are enlisted obtain permanency— 
always ready to stand in the front of the battle when questions affecting 
the masses are discussed, and constituting himself an authority and re- 
ference in all matters affecting the rights of the people. Clear-headed, 
with great fluency of language, and a large amount of knowledge on the 
subject under review, no fitter person could be chosen as a Radical 
leader and delegate than the young enthusiastic farmer. These advant- 
ages were, however, marred by his violent antagonism to those in a higher 
class, and he could ill brook the restraints of laws which, in his opinion, 
made the interests of the humbler succumb to those of the higher. To 
prevent the evils which the'spread of such revolutionary opinions amongst 
an ignorant and, it must be owned, heavily burdened class, Government 
had recourse to measures which, seen through the lapse of years, appear 
as unnecessary as they were severe. It must, however, in extenuation, be 
remembered that the outbreaks in France and Ireland, which shook those 
kingdoms to their foundations, were preceded by rumblings so low and 
indistinct as scarcely to have aroused attention, 

There are many now living whose memories can carry them back to 
that gloomy period in our nation’s history, when Lord Castlereagh’s 
famous, or, more properly speaking, infamous “ Six Acts” appeared, and 
can recall the paralizing effect which the suppression of public discussion 
had upon the community through the length and breadth of the land! 

In no part of the kingdom was the prohibition received with such an 
outbreak of indignation as in Scotland, which will not surprise those who 
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know the characteristics of its people, with their determined resistance to 
any infringement of their rights, whether political or religious. In corry, 
town, and hamlet, it was canvassed with an earnestness and determination 
of purpose by men, to whom resistance and the risks it involved were 
treated as matters of indifference compared to the brand which posterity 
would attach to their names for quietly submitting to so arbitrary a 
measure. And in truth the most devoted adherent of constitutional 
laws and government found it difficult to uphold a policy so inimical to 
the feelings of a free people—for while they were denied the power of 
remonstrance—the pressgang and recruiting sergeant were draining the 
country of its bone and muscle--the demands of the taxgatherer at the 
same time becoming more and more imperative, not only for the replenish- 
ment of our own exchequer, but to subsidise those of foreign countries. 

On several occasions Neilson was known to have attended meetings of 
the “ Friends of the People” (a great Radical association), and to have 
expressed himself strongly, denouncing in no measured terms the conduct 
of the government, and insinuating that in no country in Europe would 
such tyranny be endured for a single moment!—language only too well 
calculated to drive the disaffected into acts of open rebellion. Hence- 
forward he was closely watched, the authorities taking cognisance not 
only of his own actions, but of that of his friends and associates. 

To remove him at such a momentous juncture from a part of the 
country alike dangerous to his freedom and well-being, some friends sug- 
gested the propriety of his taking a farm in one of the most fertile counties 
in the Highlands, whose totally uncultivated state would afford ample 
scope for the carrying out of those modern improvements in agricultural 
thesis beginning to be adopted in the south. At a period when the culti- 
vation of the soil in the North of Scotland has attained the perfection it 
now presents, it is difficult to imagine the deplorable aspect of the low- 
lying part of the country in which Neilson was about to settle at the time 
of which I write. Acres upon acres of land, now alike the boast and 
pride of landlord and tenant, were then an unbroken area of bog and 
morass, the home of the plover and snipe—where bog myrtle, cotton 
flower, and wild orchis flourished in unchecked luxuriance—varied by 
thickets of whins, which grew on such portions of the ground as were 
not submerged by the winter floods. In the midst of this desolation were 
scattered the miserable turf bothies of the crofters, who, with immense 
labour, had reclaimed some patches of land, and cultivated in a most 
primeval style so much barley and rye as, after paying their rent (then im- 
posed in bolls and small customs of fowls and eggs), enabled them to eke 
out a bare living for themselves and families. Yet were those humble 
dwellings inhabited by a pious, virtuous, and uncomplaining peasantry, 
who bore these hardships in the true spirit of the Gospel—receiving with 
heartfelt thankfulness the smallest ray of brightness which shone into the 
darkness of their night, and cherishing such an attachment to the owners 
of the soil as would be incomprehensible to the present receivers of 
parish pay. Receiving compensation for their leases, the crofter tenants 
removed into the neighbouring towns and villages, became absorbed in 
the labouring and artizan class, and the system of payment by “ victual,” 
which had existed in the district for centuries, gave place to large ex- 
pensively worked farms, and a new era in the agricultural condition of 
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the country commenced, Entering with all the energy of his character 
into the new undertaking, Neilson began by draining, liming, and enrich- 
ing the soil, and by the use of new and suitable implements and ma- 
chinery, laid the foundation of that agricultural fertility which has made 
that district a proverb for prosperity in the present day. 

From far and near old men whose sole idea of tillage was derived from 
the use of the cas-chrom, came eagerly to see the wonders effected by the 
“Sooth contree chiel wha takes the grain frae the straw wi’ a machine he 
ca’s a thrashing mill.” While the novelty and eclat attending on such 
success continued Neilson was satisfied and happy, but as time wore on 
curiosity subsided, applause became faint, and with the change his rest- 
less, impatient spirit wandered in pursuit of some new excitement, and 
naturally turned to what was in truth the overmastering passion of his 
mind, politics, and, as a consequence, to a change of country. Again was 
his whole being animated by an uncontrollable desire to become a citizen 
of a country where, according to his idea—liberty having vanquished its 
oppressors—an earthly paradise—the model of all nations—a veritable 
Utopia might be enjoyed. 

With a power of argument he scarcely believed himself possessed of, 
he expatiated to his wife on the immense advantages to accrue to his 
family from becoming settlers in a country where land was to be got 
almost for the asking of it, and where natural abilities were brought for- 
ward and universally acknowledged and rewarded, so that the highest 
position in the state was open to, and attainable by, the most deserving 
of it. Then, with the knowledge he possessed of modern farming, was 
there any degree of affluence and prosperity he might not aspire to? To 
Mrs Neilson, with her Celtic love of home (for she was a Highlander), 
the bare idea of quiting for ever the land of her birth and affections was 
one of intense misery—the very opposite in every respect from her hus- 
band—she might have been the original of Wordsworth’s beautiful pic- 
ture, “ A woman of a steady mind, tender and deep in the excess of her 
love, not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy of her own thoughts, 
a being who, by adding love to peace, might live on earth a life of happi- 
ness.” The prosperity and easy circumstances they were then enjoying 
were to her unambitious nature amply sufficient for all reasonable desires, 
and strove to set before him the reverse of the glowing picture his vivid 
imagination had portrayed. Alas! that it should so often happen, the 
clear dispassionate reasoner was overborn by the wayward theorist, and, 
sinking her own judgment in what, as a wife, she felt to be her duty, she 
determined to sever the ties which bound her so strongly to Scotland, and 
accompany her husband across the Atlantic. 

It was in the early summer of the year 182- that a large and strongly 
built ship lay moored in a beautiful bay in the North Highlands, where 
she had come for the purpose of carrying away a greater number of emi- 
grants than had quitted these shores for many years. Recent evictions 
had thrown an immense number of the poorest cotters out of the miserable 
sheilings which had barely sufficed to cover their heads from the elements, 
who in their forlorn condition hoped to find in a distant land that shelter 
which the prevailing desire after large sheep farms denied them at home. 
To these were added many small but industrious shopkeepers from the 
adjacent towns, whose families had in size outstripped their profits, with 
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not a few stout, active farm servants, who, with spade and axe, have 
made Canada what it now is. 

For many days previous to the sailing of the “ Pictou,” innumerable 
small carts, of most primitive construction, might be seen wending their 
way towards the coast, laden with the scanty remains of furniture and 
elothing saved by the poor houseless beings from the wreck of their ruined 
dwellings. In the midst of their worldly goods sat the aged and infirm 
of each family, clasping in their feebleness the infant members ; the inter. 
mediate generation, accompanied by the children of more advanced 
walking on either side of the carts, invariably followed by the faithful 
collie dog, the friend and companion of the household, and parted from 
whom the little ones would have been disconsolate. It was a sad and 
painful exodus to contemplate, for foot-sore and weary they had journeyed 
from the most remote and inaccessible parts of the Highlands, from 
regions so cut off from want of roads from the outer world, that their 
only knowledge of what took place in it was derived, in a great measure, 
from the wandering packman, who lightened the winter evenings 
reading some newspaper of ancient date which he had picked up with his 
stock of ballads in the neighbouring town. The conflicting feeling which 
struggled for the mastery at their aching hearts was only too visible in 
their careworn, anxious faces to bear concealment. A deep sense of 
injury inflicted was opposed by the national creed (most potent of influ- 
ences with Highlanders), which led them, as they expressed it, to believe 
that “what's to be, be to be,” nerving them to the encountering of any 
amount of hardships, sufferings, and toils, which an all-wise Providence 
must appoint as necessary to prepare them for happiness hereafter. 
Along mountain tracks, through bogs and peat mosses, which sorely tried 
their feeble powers, the small Highland ponies, heavily laden as they 
were, had made slow progress, and it was after several days of toilsome 
travel and great bodily weariness that the beautiful and capacious bay, 
bearing on its waters the vessel which for a time was to be their home 
and restirg-place, gladdened the eyes of the poor wanderers. ; 

Wonder not that it was a sight hailed by them with unspeakable joy, for 
had they not seen their fires extinguished, their miserable furniture turned 
out of doors previous to the complete demolition of their wretched sheilings, 
and with an anguish no words can express, driven by armed military, like 
criminals, to seek shelter, where none was to be found, on the open moor- 
land? It was evening! and as the June sun went down in all its summer 
glory, its last rays rested on as grand a scene as ever delighted the eye of 
a poet or painter, and one which would never fade from the memory of 
those who were seeing it set in their native land for the last time. In 
the far distance a lofty mountain, on whose hoary brows no summer sun 
could melt the snow which as a crown of glory encircled it throughout 
the year, stood out in strong relief against the clear blue of the northern 
sky. At its base lay a cultivated and richly wooded district, intersected 
by villages, mansions, and cottages, and nestling at the foot of the high 
wood-crested promontory, which cast its lengthened shadows across sea 
and shore, lay the bright little port of embarkation. 

Not a breath of wind moved the air; the only sound that broke the still- 
ness was when a boat shot out from the side of the vessel containing 4 
parting friend, to whom the final “ Farewell” was hard to say, and who 
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lingered on until the last moment ere it could be uttered. Suddenly the 
silence is broken by the wild, wailing, melancholy tones of the bag- 
pipes blending with the broken voices of the departing exiles as they 
burst forth in that most soul-stirring of Gaelic dirges, “‘ MacCrimmon’s 
Lament.” As the last words, “We return! we return! we return no 
more!” died away on their lips, most of the old men stood up and 
reverently uncovered their heads, while they gazed eagerly around them, 
as if to imprint on the retina of their memories every feature of that much 
loved country to which they were bidding a final farewell. Seated in 
groups on the deck the more aged of the women, their faces buried in 
their hands, wept bitterly, as swaying themselves to and fro they be- 
moaned, in the touching accents of their native language, the sad fate 
which was driving them in their old age from their dear country. A few 
hours later and the rising sun shone on a speck pursuing its way mid ocean 
to another hemisphere, whose deck wascrowded by many whose tear-bedewed 
eyes were looking their last on the rapidly receding mountains of Ross- 
shireand Sutherland. A late divine has truly said—“That all beyond the 
sea is to the ignorant poor man a strange, mysterious land—he is going 
from the helps and companionships of life, scarcely knowing what is before 
him. It is at such a moment, when a man stands upon a deck taking his 
last look of his fatherland, that there comes upon him a sensation, new, 
strange, and inexpressibly miserable--the feeling of being alone in the 
world.” In long after years weary labourers in the Far West sitting of 
an evening at the doors of their log huts were wont to recount, with voices 
tremulous with agitation, to a generation who knew not Scotland, the sorrow 
of that day when their dear distant land faded from their sight for ever. 

Although bound for Quebec the emigrant ship took out many passen- 
gers whose destination was the United States, citizens of which they 
intended to become, and dmongst their number were the Neilsons. [ 
shall not enter here on the miseries endured by the poor exiles during 
this passage. The system of moving large bodies of people was not then 
understood as it now is, and through over-crowding, insufficient supply of 
water, and proper regard to cleanliness, that fearful scourge, “ emigrant 
fever,” broke out, which, attacking an assemblage of weak, badly fed 
people, soon thinned their ranks, leaving those who remained ill calculated 
to encounter the hard work of “clearing” which lay before them. 

Time, ever on the wing, rolled on with noiseless footsteps, and days, 
and months, and years had come and gone since the Neilsons had become 
citizens of the great Western Republic, to find, alas! that the sanguine 
expectations of the head of the family were too high to be realised even 
in such a land of freedom as his ardent mind had pictured it. Professedly 
emigrating for the purpose of purchasing land and becoming a farmer, he, 
unfortunately for himself, was immediately, on arriving at New York, 
thrown into the society of a party virtually opposed to the Government, 
and being desirous to overthrow it, believed that the most certain means 
of securing such a result was through the medium of a newspaper. It is 
said with truth “that every man in the United States reads a newspaper, 
for as every man has a direct personal interest in public affairs, and it 
being the policy of the community to facilitate their distribution, they 
penetrate everywhere, and may be said indeed to constitute the general 
reading of all classes.” A very slight acquaintance was sufficient to show 
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them that politics was the peculiar bent of Neilson’s mind, and that the 
shrewd, combative Scotchman was exactly the person suited to become 


(subject to their supervision) editor of a newspaper in which their opinions - 


and principles were to be promulgated. 

We must suppose that Neilson could have possessed few of th 
qualities which in a later age made bis countryman, Gordon Bennet, the 
beau ideal of an American journalist; more scrupulous, perhaps, and not 
sufficiently partisan to suit the violence of Republican feeling ; but certain 
it is the speculation failed utterly, and after expending in fruitless litiga- 
tion with his employers the small capital he brought with him, he was 
compelled to eke out a miserable existence by writing party squibs, which 
died the death such literature generally does—on the day of their birth, 
We will not attempt to describe Mrs Neilson’s sufferings during her 
husband’s declension and fall, nor dare to follow the workings of her 
breaking heart, as hope after hope was extinguished, and we cannot doubt 
but there was a bright future in store for one who had borne the trials of life 
in so patient and uncomplaining a spirit, for ‘‘as the shadows lengthened 
across the little landscape of her life,” she saw more clearly that it was 
through much tribulation she was to attain eternal happiness. Forlorn, 
but not desponding, she did all that lay in her power to cheer the 
remaining days of her irritable, broken-spirited husband, whose continual 
regret of what he might and ought to have done it was difficult to bear, 
considering how hardly she had laboured to impress such opinions on him, 

Meantime she had seen her children, one by one, depart from her 
side with little hope of their ever again meeting ; some with characteristic 
energy to penetrate the gloomy, and then scarcely known defiles of the 
Rocky Mountains, to perish, perchance, midst the boundless unexplored 
wastes of Prairie—the pioneers of a civilisation which was to extend to 
the distant shores of the Pacific. But those scattered units were not to 
be lost amidst the immensity of the American Continent. The name of 
Neilson, which went down in clouds and darkness, was again, after many 
years, to rise on the world’s horizon in the persons of his descendants. 
To them it was reserved to develop some of the great natural resources of 
the country—to extend its commerce, enrich its literature, and assist in 
making the “ Atlantic cities” of the Union the emporiums of wealth and 
intelligence they now present to the most superficial observer. 

The wildest and most sanguine dreams of the Scotch Radical as to the 
future of the country were to be more than realised ; and although, like 
the great Jewish lawgiver, he was not permitted to enjoy the land of 
promise, to his children’s children it was decreed to see such fabulous 
prosperity attained physically and materially as should place the “ Ameri- 
can Union” in the foremost rank of the civilized world. And if the 
political progress of the country has not kept pace with the material, if 
bribery and coercion have in their representative system been the rule and 
not the exception, if speculative “things” by which the public are de- 
frauded that a “clique” may be enriched, have lowered the tone of their 
legislative body, and cast a blot on the reputation for fair and upright 
dealing of its people, it can only be hoped that as the country becomes 
awake to its responsibilities, and casts aside the passion for money, which 
at present blinds it to better and higher things, it will inaugurate an im- 
proved system of morality and administration. M. H. W. 
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Ar first sight it would appear difficult even to the most diligent student 
of Scotland’s greatest national bard to account for Burns’ extraordinary 
sympathy with, and love for, the sentiments and aspirations of Highland- 
ers. That he evinced these feelings in a remarkable degree can be abun- 
dantly shewn ; and that such were only the natural and necessary out- 
come of his ardent patriotism—Celtic at least in its intensity—-as a man, 
and his many-sided genius as a poet, it is the purpose of these articles to 
demonstrate. 

Let us look for a moment at his songs. His “ Mary in Heaven” (with 
its still, rapt enthusiasm of sadness for her), which Lockhart characterises 
as “the noblest of all Kis ballads,” was his “Highland” Mary and “ High- 
land” Lassie 0, whose loveliness and too early death the poet describes 
with so much beauty and pathos in these three inimitable songs. “My 
Heart’s in the Highlands,” composed by him to the Gaelic air of Failte 
na Misy, regarding which Allan Cunningham—himself no mean poet— 
writes :—‘“ Burns had the north of Scotland spirit strong within him. His 
language is tinged with that of the district of the Keith-Marischall” (the 
poet’s father was born on the lands of the noble family of Keith-Maris- 
chall in Kincardineshire), “and his love of the wild woods and lonesome 
glens is Celtic rather than Saxon. This accounts for his love of Ossian’s 
poems: no one can properly feel the poetry of those compositions who 
shares not in the blood of the Gael, and is unacquainted with Highland 
scenery and Highland chivalry.” Burns himself says, speaking of his 
forefathers, “they followed boldly where tbeir leaders led,” and hints that 
they suffered in the cause of Prince Charles Edward in the fatal 1745. 
Be this as it may, it is unquestionable that the feelings of the poet were 
very early coloured with Jacobitism. In one of his letters to Thomson, 
Burns calls himself the voice of Coila, in imitation of Ossian, who deno- 
minates himself the voice of Cona. He was an ardent admirer of the 
Celtic bard, and like the Great Napoleon, carried his poems frequently 
about with him. The quotation from his letter to Thomson may be given. 
“What with my early attachment to ballads, ballad-making is now as 
completely my hobby-horse as ever fortification was Uncle Toby’s; so I'll 
e’en canter it away till I come to the limit of my race (God grant that I 
may take the right side of the winning-post !), and then cheerfully looking 
back on the honest folks with whom I have been happy, I shall say or 
sing, ‘Sae merry as we a’ hae been,’ and, raising my last looks to the whole 
human race, the last words of the voice of Coila shall be ‘Good night, and 
joy be wi’ you a’!” These are the names of two northern songs. Then 
we may glance at his famous song of “ The Whistle,” which was inspired 
by a sentiment of old Loda in Ossian’s Caric-thura :— 

Old Loda still rueing the arm of Fingal, 
The God of the bottle sends down from his hall— 


This Whistle’s your challenge—to Scotland get o’er, 
And drink them to Hell, Sir, or ne’er see me more ! 
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Old Poets have sung, and old chronicles tell, 
‘What champions ventured, what champions fell ; 
The son of great Loda was conqueror still, 

And blew on the Whistle his requiem shrill. 


The story of the Whistle is curious:—A Dane came to Scotland with 
the Princess of Denmark in the reign of James VI., and challenged all the 
topers of the north to a contest of the bottle. A whistle of ebony was to 
be the prize of the day ; this he had blown in triumph at the Courts of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Moscow, and Warsaw, and was only prevented 
from doipg the same at the Scottish Court by Sir Robert Laurie, the 
laird of wellton, who, after a contest of three days and three nights, 
left the Dane under the table, “and blew on the whistle his requiem ) 
shrill.” 

On Friday, the 16th October 1790, the whistle was again contended 
for in the same element by the descendants of the great Sir Robert :— 

Three joyous geod fellows, with hearts clear of flaw ; 
igdarroch so famous for wit, worth, and law ; 


And trusty Glenriddel, so skilled in old coins, 
And gallant Sir Robert, deep-read in old wines. 


And that their deeds might not be inglorious, they chose an inspired 
chronicler to attend them :— 


A bard was selected to witness the fray, 

And tell future ages the feats ot the day ; 

A bard who detested all sadness and spleen, 
And wish’d that Parnassus a vineyard had been. 

This is one of the most dramatic of lyrics ; all is in character, and in 
the strictest propriety of sentiment and language. The contest took place 
at Friar’s Carse, a place of great natural beauty; but the combatants 
closed the shutters against the loveliness of the landscape, and lighting 
the dining-room, ordered the corks of the claret to be drawn. They had 
already swallowed six bottles apiece, and day was breaking when Craig- 
darroch, decanting a quart of wine, dismissed it at a draught. Upon this 
Glenriddel, recollecting that he was an elder, and a ruling one in the kirk, 
and feeling he was waging an ungodly strife, meekly withdrew from the 
contest, and 


Left the foul business to folks less divine, 


Though Sir Robert could not well contend both with fate and quart 
bumpers, he fought to the last, and fell not till the sun rose. Not so 


Craigdarroch and not so Burns ; the former sounded a note of triumph on fj 


his whistle :— 


Next up rose our bard like a prophet in drink, 

i thou’lt soar when creation shall sink ! 
But if thou would flourish immortal in rhyme, 
Come, one bottle more—and have at the sublime! 

The poet drank bottle for bottle in the arduous contest, and when the 
day dawned seemed much disposed to take up the conqueror. The 
whistle, it is said, is still kept as a great curiosity in the family of Craig- 
darroch. 


We conclude this article by quoting the Poet’s “ Highland Welcome,” 
which he composed impromptu, when called upon for a toast at table 
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and bidding farewell to the hospitalities of the north during one of his 
tours through the Highlands—of which more anon :— 


When death’s dark stream I ferry o’er, 
A time that surely shall come ; 

In Heaven itself I'll ask no more 

Than just a Highland welcome. 


And we may add the following morceau found in a memorandum book 
belonging to Burns, and called the Highlander’s Prayer at Sheriffmuir :— 
“0 Lord, be thou with us ; but if thou be not with us, be not against us ; 
iut leave it between the red coats and us.” J.C, 





DONALD THE FIDDLER. 
—~)—— 


CentuRIEs ago, when the good old town of Inverness was yet in its 
infancy, there lived in one of its meanest streets a well-known character 
called Donald the Fiddler. He was a tanner by trade, and might have 
earned good wages, for at that time tanning was one of the principal in- 
dustries of the town ; but Donald was a lazy fellow who much preferred 
to roam about playing his fiddle than working at his useful though not 
odorous calling. He was a married man, and stood not a little in awe 


_ of the sharp tongue of his bustling, shrewish wife. 


It happened one morning that when Donald woke from his heavy 
sleep, induced by the strong potations of the previous evening, he found 
his wife already up and out, not, if the truth be told, an altogether un- 
precedented occurrence. 

Not feeling very much inclined for work, and his wife not being pre- 
sent to drive him to it, Donald determined to take his fiddle and enjoy a 
ramble into the country. He remembered hearing that there was to be 
a marriage at Petty, where he and his fiddle would be sure of a welcome, 
He had managed with many a yawn and stretch to get into his clothes, 
and was just slinking out of the door when, as ill-luck would have it, he 
met his wife full face. One glance at Donald and his fiddle was enough for 
her. Putting down the basket of clothes she had been washing in the 
river, she approached her good-for-nothing spouse with arms a-kimbo and 
treated him to a “ bit of her mind.” 

At a few yards distance from their house was the fosse or ditch which 
ran round the burgh, and which was the receptacle of so much refuse 
from the numerous tanpits and malt-kilns that it was commonly called 
the “fou,” or foul pool, It was protected by a paling, but through the 
negligence of the proper authorities, this defence was often broken and 
dilapidated. Thus it happened, that as Donald slowly retreated before 
the menaces of his enraged wife, he reached an unprotected part of the 
fosse, and just at this moment the virago having worked herself up to a 
pitch, raised her by no means slender arm and aimed a blow at her hus- 
band, to avoid which Donald made a quick backward step, lost his 
balance, and before he knew where he was had fallen head over heels into 
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the * fou.” This performance was greeted with shouts of laughter from 
the neighbours, who had been attracted to the spot by the previous 
quarrel. Their laughter was renewed as they watched poor Donald 
spluttering and floundering about in the mire, until he succeeded in 
clambering out, a wretched object, on the other side, when, utteri 
maledictions on his tormentors, he took to his heels and quickly ran out 
of sight. He did not go to the marriage at Petty; but after getting 
himself somewhat cleaned, spent the day drinking and idling with his 
worthless companions, and it was long after nightfall before he left them 
to return home. He had a long way to go, for he was on the opposite 
side of the river to the town, but he knew his way, and it being a bright, 
moonlight night, he walked briskly on. It was with a feeling of relief 
that he passed Tomnahurich, that strangely shaped hill, which rises so 
abruptly from the surrounding level ground ; for it was reputed to be the 
haunt of the fairies, indeed, its very name implied that fact. So with 
a half-fearful glance up at the uncanny mountain, he hurried on. 

After a while he began to feel weary. He did not think the way 
was so long. Surely he ought to be able to see the river by this time? 
The night is growing cold and he is very sleepy ; but he stumbles on over 
the uneven and broken ground a little longer, until he pulls himself up 
short with an exclamation of supreme astonishment. “Why! what is this?” 
Here he is again under the very shadow of the fairy hill. He has been 
walking in a circle for the last hour. Tired out, perplexed, and annoyed, 
he sits down trying to collect his scattered ideas; but fatigue and the 
fumes of the drink he had taken overpower him, and he falls sound 
asleep. 

How long he sleeps he does not know, but it is still moonlight when 
he is aroused by some one shaking him and calling him by name, On 
opening his eyes he sees an old gentleman very richly dressed in black 
velvet, slashed with crimson satin, with a fine cloth cloak, trimmed with 
fur, thrown over his shoulders, and a tall, peaked hat on his head. As 
Donald rose to his feet rubbing his eyes, the old gentleman said, “ Be 
quick, Donald, and come along with me. I have often heard of your skill 
as a fiddler, and as I have a large party of friends at my house to-night, I 
want you to come and play for them. I will pay you well ; see, here isa 
gold piece to begin with, and if you please me I will give you another 
after you have done.” 

Donald was delighted at his good luckwin meeting such a liberal 
patron ; but asked the gentleman in a tone of surprise where his house 
was, as he could not remember any house within some distance of where 
they stood. “Oh!” replied the old gentleman, “my house is close 
by, just a few steps this way and you will see it.” And sure enough 
there was a splendid mansion lighted up with innumerable lamps, the court- 
yard full of servants in grand liveries, handsome carriages and spirited 
horses, while more guests kept arriving every minute. Donald was quite 
overwhelmed at the sight of all this magnificence, and would have drawn 
back ; but the old gentleman taking his hand drew him forward, and to- 
gether they entered the mansion. If Donald was astonished before, he was 
now doubly so. He was ushered into a sumptuous ball-room illuminated 
with thousands of parti-coloured lamps, and filled with a gay assemblage 
of handsome men and lovely ladies, all dressed in the richest materials, 
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and glittering with countless gems, which flashed in the many hued lights 
of the silver lamps, while the air was heavy with sweet perfumes, and 
above all arose soft, voluptuous strains of enchanting music. Donald 
had never heard music like it before, nor could he tell what instruments 
were used to produce such enrapturing sounds ; and much he marvelled 
that his poor fiddle should be deemed worthy of being heard in compari- 
son ; but he concluded it was in request for reels and strathspeys. And 
such seemed to be the case, for he was soon told to play his liveliest airs, 
to which the whole of the company danced. 

Faster and faster they go, round and round, jumping, flinging, and 
capering, till poor Donald’s eyes are dazzled at the rapidly whirling figures, 
the gorgeous dresses, and the brilliant jewels seem to be mixed up into 
one glittering indistinguishable mass. His arm aches, his fingers are tired, 
still the dancers show no sign of fatigue. On they fly, round and round, 
in and out, through the giddy mazes of the never ending reel. Donald 
would fain stop playing for them, but something, he knows not what, 
compels him to continue. He discovers to his terror that he cannot cease. 
His limbs tremble, his head swims, heavy drops of perspiration drop 
from his heated brow. He looks on the dancers with dismay. No sign 
do they show of giving up; they move as gracefully, spring as actively, 
and look as cool as when they commenced. 

Slowly the idea dawns on his perturbed mind that these tireless 
dancers must be more than human, and that he himself must be under 
some enchantment. This terrible thought gains strength as he struggles 
in vain to drop his fiddle. Now thoroughly frightened, he calls out, 
“Holy Saint Mary, help me; what shall I do,” The words were 
no sooner uttered than he felt himself free. In a moment the danc- 
ing ceased, the brilliant company vanished, the glittering lamps went out, 
the splendid house and servants all had disappeared, and Donald found 
himself once more in the open air, standing under the shadow of Tom- 
nahurich, on whose dark summit the sun was now brightly shining. 

“Mercy on us,” ejaculated the astonished Donald, “I must have 
been all night with the fairies. It’s far on in the day now; whatever 
shall I say to the wife? she’ll no believe me at all.” Thinking over his 
strange adventure Donald slowly bent his steps homeward, but when he 
reached the river he stopped short, looked, rubbed his eyes, and looked 
again. What’s this! the town looks bigger than it used to. He 
certainly never saw those buildings before. What could it mean? He 
crossed the river and entered the town, so strange and yet so familiar. 
He looks round with wondering eyes. Yes! there is the castle, he 
recognises that ; there are the principal streets, he knows them although 
they are improved and lengthened ; the churches, too, look about the 
same, but where did all these new houses and streets come from? and the 
people, too, are all strange, not one acquaintance does he see. They are 
all dressed so strangely too. Utterly bewildered, poor Donald turns his 
wondering steps towards his own house. Wonder on wonder! he cannot 
find it, and what is more, even the fosse itself has disappeared. He turns 
to the bystanders who crowd round and gaze on him with intense curiosity. 
He asks for his wife, for his neighbours, for his employer ; but he gets 
no answer. They do not know who he is talking about, and enquire with 
surprise, ‘“ Who he is? and where he comes from?’ He tells them that 
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he is Donald the Fiddler, that he lived close to the fosse at this end of 
the town, and that he had been all night with the fairies in Tomnahurich, 
This only makes them laugh, and call him a madman, until an old man 
says that he recollected his father telling him that when he was a boy 
there used to be a “fou” about here, but that it was covered in year 
before the speaker was born. He then asked Donald in what year he 
left his home, and great was the astonishment of all when Donald men- 
tioned a date just a hundred years before, so that instead of being one 
night in Tomnahurich he had been there a century. Thinking the people 
were mocking him, Donald wandered off by himself to think over the 
unaccountable circumstances. He soon found himself opposite St Mary's 
Chapel, one of the few buildings he recognised. The door stood inyit- 
ingly open. Service was about to be held, and the people were passing 
in. Donald remembered with a thrill of gratitude that it was by means 
of his appeal to St Mary that he had been set free from the fairies, and 
he determined to enter the church to return thanks for his deliverance, 

The congregation noticed his entrance, and his strange antiquated ap- 
pearance drew all eyes upon him. Their curiosity, however, soon c 
into horror, as they saw that at the first words of the holy service Donald 
fell down a mouldering mass of decaying bones. 

The good fathers of the monastery buried poor Donald’s ashes, said 
masses for the repose of his soul, and duly recorded in the chronicles of 
the church the miracle performed by their patron saint ; and although the 
written chronicle and stately church have long since disappeared, the 
legend still remains, 

M, A, ROSE, 





Inverness HigHLAND RIFLE VOLUNTEERS.—The headquarter companies paraded 
on Thuraday evening, the 17th of May, for the first time in their new uniform, in Bell’s 
Park, and the novelty of the spectacle attracted a large concourse of spectators. As 
regards military appearance, the very vast improvement, in the adoption of the 71st 
doublet and the 42d kilt was generally remarked. Lieutenant-Colonel Cluny Mac- 
pherson was present, and made a minute inspection of the new clothing. There were 
about 280 on parade, the four companies being pretty well equalised. At the close of 
the drill, Cluny paid a high compliment to the companies for the manner in which 
they had turned out. He had never seen in his experience a regiment of the line 
tarn out so strictly correct as regards uniform as this battalion had done that night. 
In the whole four companies there was only three or four men he had to find fault with. 
The general outfit he was highly pleased with, and it was very evident the outfitters 
had done their duty. He need not say he was proud to command the men of Inver- 
ness-shire, and he was delighted to see the perfect way in which they bad gone through 
their various manceuvres. Major Rose then congratulated the battalion on the high 
compliment paid them by Cluny as a military authority and Highland costume critic, 
and called for three cheers for the Lieutenant-Colonel, which were most heartily 
awarded. The battalion then marched “round the bridges” accompanied by a large 
crowd, the streets in several places being lined with spectators. The outfitters of the 
four companies were Messrs Macdougall & Co. of the Royal Tartan Warehouse, and 
both to officers and men their accuracy of fit and punctuality in delivering bave given 
the highest satisfaction. 
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Lzavine Guelph I passed through the richest portion of Canada on the 
way to Woodstock, passing through Galt, Preston, and Paris. As stated 
in my last, I had already experienced a Canadian winter storm, the glass 
having been down to zero ; but I did not feel any colder than on an or- 

winter day in the Scottish Highlands. I walked about quite com- 
fortably, without an overcoat, while my Canadian friends wrapped them- 
selves up to the ears in thick winter clothing and furs. I could not 
understand how they seemed to feel the cold so much more than a stranger, 
and, to quote my own letters in the Daily Free Press, “‘ I expressed my sur- 
prise that people whom one would expect to have found thoroughly 
hardened to it, should feel the cold more than I did. I was told, if I 
remained for a second winter in the country, that I would feel the severity 
of the winter as much as they did; that the heat of summer made 
one much less able to stand the winter cold; that the blood became 
thinner ; and that one was much less able to resist the cold the second 
winter than during the first on Canadian soil. There was some force in 
the heat argument, but it did not altogether satisfy me. I am, however, 
perfectly satisfied that I have discovered the cause of the non-resisting 
powers of the Canadian generally against the winter cold in comparison 
with a new arrival from this country. The first article that meets you on 
your entrance into a comfortable Canadian house is a reeking stove in the 
lobby, immediately inside the front door and opposite the doors of the 
principal rooms. In most cases a pipe from this stove passes upstairs and 
through all the bedrooms in the house, while generally the sitting-rooms 
have independent stoves of their own, in addition, in some cases, to ordi- 
nary fireplaces such as we have at home. You are consequently living in 
an oven. Shops and offices are heated in the same way, and the railway 
carriages I found, in many instances, almost unbearable—positively suffo- 
cating. In these otherwise comfortable cars there is a stove in each end, 
and, often, steam pipes running along at the sides, making each of them a 
sumptuously-seated bake-house in which you are almost stewed. You 
put off your overcoat in spite of you. You perspire, and the pores of 
your skin are opened wide to receive the cold into them when you get 
out into the bitter but bracing atmosphere at your journey’s end. This 
is what thins the Canadian blood. This is what takes away the natural 
cold-resisting power of the new immigrant; and this is the cause of the 
pretty common prevalence of pulmonary disorders to which so many of 
the Canadians become the victims.” 

In Woodstock I remained for only a day, and had little opportunity 
of seeing the Highlanders in the place, though there were not a few good 
representatives of the race, Here I again met Mr Laidlaw, M.P., referred 
to in my last, on a visit to his son, proprietor and editor of the local news- 

paper. These gentlemen were kind enough to spend most of the day with 
me, and showed me over the place. I had quite made up my mind to 
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visit a fine settlement of Highlanders, whose parents or themselves were 
almost to a man evicted from their ancient possessions in the county of 
Sutherland, and who are here, no thanks to their heartless oppressors of 
the house of Sutherland, in excellent circumstances, in the Highland 
village of Embro, in the township of Zorrah, a tew miles from Woodstock, 
A heavy fall of snow came on just as I arrived in the town, and I had 
most reluctantly to forego my proposed visit to this interesting colony of 
my expatriated countrymen. I had an agreeable chat with several mem- 
bers of the congregation so recently ministered to by the Rev. Mr 
Mactavish, now of the Free East Church, Inverness, and then proceeded 
westward thirty-eight miles further to 


Lonpon, 


@ prosperous and rising city, the capital of the Canadian county of Mid. 
dlesex, with a population of 35,000 inhabitants, and substantially built 
on a Thames of its own, in Western Ontario. It was first laid out by the 
Crown in 1826 with the intention, it is said, of founding a town to be 
called London. It was not, however, until 1832 that it began to show 
signs of increase of population, and vitality, there being no means of com- 
munication with the outer world, but soon after the latter date it began to 
exhibit the appearance of a thriving Canadian village. In 1836, 
having then a population of slightly over a thousand souls, it was 
allowed to return a member to the local legislature, its assessable value in 
that year being under £7000. In 1846 it assumed the dignity of a town, 
and in 1855, having increased in population to 10,000, it became a city, 
and has been progressing at a remarkably healthy and steady rate ever 
since. It contains several very fine buildings, the most prominent being 
the court-house and prison, a stately edifice, which cost over £10,000. 
There are also several colleges and numerous schools; a great many 
churches, some of which are very fine buildings, especially St Paul's 
Cathedral—beautifully surrounded by trees and shrubberies, arranged with 
excellent taste. il-refining is the principal industry in and about the 
city, and it has proved the means of adding very largely to its growth 
and prosperity. The manufacture of agricultural implements is also 
carried on most extensively, the productions of London in this depart- 
ment taking first rank in the Dominion, and exported largely to all parts 
of Canada, and even to the United States and Europe. 

London is the commercial centre of the finest agricultural region of 
Canada, and several lines of railway converge upon it. Here I found 
awaiting me a depth of from 15 to 18 inches of snow, accompanied by a 
pretty keen frost, I had seen sleighing on a limited scale while in King- 
ston about a month previously ; but here the streets were covered with 
these favourite machines sliding past on the snow with a grace and 
ease which you cannot but much admire. The occupants are warmly clad, 
and generally provided with handsome and comfortable-looking rugs of 
buffalo, bear, and other skins, while the gentle jingle of the bells, which 
have, by Act of Parliament, to be worn on all sleighs, to warn the foot 
passengers of their otherwise silent approach, makes a most agreeable 
music, Among the leading men in connection with the oil-refining in- 
dustry I found Colonel Walker, a fine Argyleshire man, who has made 
for himself a considerable fortune. The Highland element, however, is 
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not prominent in the city, though several well-to-do Highlanders, in ex- 
cellent circumstances, are to be found engaged in farming operations in 
the surrounding districts, where, competing with other nationalities, 
they have proved themselves quite able to rival their neighbours. 

I intended to have continued westward to Detroit, and on to Chicago, 
in the United states, but now the winter was upon me in unmistakeable 
earnest. I had already travelled over 2500 miles by rail in Nova Scotia 
and Upper Canada, 1800 of which were almost in a strait line from Pic- 
tou, in the Lower Province, to where I now stood. I had gone over 
another 1000 by boat, stage, and hired conveyance, independently of the 
3000 miles across the Atlantic ; and I had yet many miles to go before 
embarking on my way home at New York; so I decided that London 
should, for the present, be my western terminus, and on Monday morning 
I took train on the Great Western Railway to the city of 


HamILTon, 


a distance of 76 miles in the direction of New York, on my way to the 
Falls of Niagara. This is a city of about 35,000 inhabitants, and of con- 
siderable commercial enterprise. As late as 1831 it had only a population 
of 653 souls. Here I met several Highlanders, among them Sheriff Mac- 
kellar, a very popular Argyleshire Celt ; and a gentleman who had for 
many years taken a leading position in Upper Canadian politics. I had 
heard him spoken of in all parts of the Dominion, as a thoroughly warm- 
hearted, patriotic, hospitable Celt of the very best type. I naturally ex- 
pected to meet with a good fellow ; and I was not disappointed. I found 
him comfortably ensconced in his chambers in the very fine new City 
Court-house, his inner sanctum handsomely covered with a splendid tartan 
carpet, the only drawback in connection with it being that you felt 
vexed to trample on such a beautifully patriotic idea. He spoke his native 
Gaelic with the utmost grace and purity, and hanging on the walls I noticed 
a lithograph copy, beautifully written and neatly framed, of a Gaelic 
letter from the Sheriff to the Marquis of Lorne, which, in 1878, he had 
sent to the Governor-General, with a Christmas present of a brace of 
native birds, and his Excellency’s reply, also in Gaelic. I procured copies, 
and have much pleasure in placing them on permanent record. They 
are as follows :— 


Sheriff Mackellar to the Marquis of Lorne, 


Do’n Ard Dhuin-Uasal, Sir Iain Caimbeul, Morair Latharna, agus 
Ard-Uachdaran Chanada, 


Gu’m bitheadh e taitneach do ar n-Oirdhearcas. 

Tha mi ’gabhail danachd a chuir da’r n-ionnsuidh fa chomhair Latha Nollaig, tha 
dluth air lain.h, da choileach fhrangach, a’ chum agus gum faic sibh a ghne e th a 
tha aun san tir so. 

Tha dochas agam gu’n gabh sibh iad mar chomharradh air an urram an dils- 
eachd ’tha mi ag altrum araon a thaobh ar n-Oirdhearcas fein agus a thaobh ar OCEILE 
RI0GHAIL, nighean ar Banrighinn Ghradhaichte. 

Gum bitheadh sibh araon a’ sealbhachadh slainte agus mor shonas car iomadh 
bliadhna ’se iarrtas cridh ar seirbheiseach umhal. 

(Signed)  GILLEasBUIG Mac Ea..ar, 
Fear a mhuinntir Inbbir-Aoradh, 
Baile Mor Hamilton, 
An treasela-fichead do’n darasmios-deug, 1878. 
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The Marquis of Lorne to Sheriff Mackellar. 
TiGcH AN RIAGHLAIDH, OTTawa, 

An ceathramb-la-thar-fhichead do’n dara-mios-deug, 1878, 
Tha ’m Priomh Uachdaran ro thaitneach le litir chaoimhneal Mhaighstir ’ic Eallar 
agus taingeal air son an fhailte Ghaidhealach a chuir e da ionnsuidh. Tha e cuir meas 
air mar ghibbt’o aon do mhuinntir Inbhir-Aoradh a choisinn cliu da fhineadh agus da 
ainm anns an t hal ur; agus mar dhearbhachd air a ghradh do’n Bhan-righian ’tha 

air altrum le pobull na duthcha so. 
(Signed)  Lornz, 


Among the other decorations of the rooms was a cast of the head and 
neck of some wretched criminal whom it became the duty of the Sherift 
to see executed shortly after his appointment ; and he seemed to look upon 
the ugly image with a peculiar interest, with which, I must confess, [ 
neither sympathised nor in any degree shared. After an interesting con- 
versation he was good enough to offer his services in introducing me to a 
few of the Highlanders of the city, the first on whom we called being the 
Rev. D. H. Fletcher, an Islay man, who here presided over a large and 
thriving congregation, and who, with a few other brother Highlanders, I 
had the pleasure of meeting again in the evening at Sheriff Mac- 
kellar’s hospitable table. Among others whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting was James Adam, an Invernessian, and a famous shot, who on 
various occasions distinguished himself at Wimbledon as one of the Cana- 
dian team, and who, for one year, had the coveted honour of being the 
champion rifle shot of the whole American continent. Thomas H. Mac- 
kenzie, who served his apprenticeship with John & Simon Fraser, drapers, 
Church Street, Inverness, emigrated in 1830 with a capital of only £15, 
but he carried on business on a large scale for many years in a general 
way, and afterwards as a wool-dealer, he being the first in Upper Canada 
who broke through the old system of barter in the wool trade and paid 
in cash for his purchases. He was also the first who exported combing 
wools from Canada to the United States. He saw Hamilton growing 
from a population on his arrival of 653 souls to its present dimensions, 
and he still continues to carry on a good business in the city. Robert 
Chisholm, Chief of the Caledonian Society, is a Caithness Gaelic-speaking 
Highlander ; and another leading Celt is Angus Sutherland, from the 
county of the same name. Last but not least I had a short interview 
with William Murray, a Breadalbane Highlander, whose name is revered 
among the admirers of the muse in the New World as a very respectable 
poet. The Celtic spirit does not, however, seem to be very warm, or at 
least demonstrative, in the City of Hamilton ; nor is it really so in any 
of the principal towns of Upper Canada, if we except, perhaps, Toronto, 
Indeed, in all the districts bordering on the United States, the influence 
of the neighbouring Yankee is everywhere seen and felt; some of the 
younger generation not hesitating even to declare their opinion that in 
many respects it would be better that Canada should form a Union with 
the great American Republic. In my exceedingly comfortable quarters, 
the Grigg House, London, I was recommended to the St Nicholas Hotel 
in Hamilton, but for various reasons, which it is quite unnecessary to 
detail, I cannot repeat the recommendation to any of my friends who 
may chance to visit the city. 

I must now proceed, still travelling by the Great Western Railway of 
Canada, through a beautiful, rich, and most interesting country, having 
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Lake Ontario in full view on the left, a distance of 43 miles to the far- 
famed 


Farts or Niagara. 


I have already attempted to give my impressions of this magnificent cat- 
aract in my special correspondence to the Free Press. I could not even 
attempt another description, and the reader, who may possibly desire 
to know what my ideas of the Falls of Niagara were, must be content 
with an abridged reproduction as follows :—I was told by many people 
in Upper Canada that I should at first sight be disappointed with the Falls, 
and that warning saved me from being so. My luggage was checked to 
the American side, but I left the train at Clifton, on the Canadian side of 
the railway suspension bridge which here spans the mighty Niagara 
river. As I left the platform I was nearly eaten up by greedy cabmen, 
who seemed hungering for whatever little money remained to me, Even 
the New York cabman is a saint in comparison with his Niagara proto- 
type, who seems to have concentrated in his person all the vices of the 
Yankee and the Canadian combined. I was informed that if one of them 
once got possession of me a couple of pounds would not extricate me. 
That neither suited my inclination nor my purse. This fellow would take 
me to the Falls, two miles off, “ for a quarter.” That one would take me 
anywhere for the same sum—that is, one shilling. It was too good. [ 
resented their apparent solicitude for my comfort. A few steps from the 
station I met a gentleman of whom I made bold to ask where the post-office 
was, Itwasclose by. I called for letters which I expected, but the official 
in charge was sorting a newly arrived mail, and no letters could be had, 
however long they might have been lying there, until he had sorted the 
letters just arrived. I could not even get a word of him, for he enclosed 
himself in a sort of box, which made him proof against any eloquence I 
could bring to bear upon him; so I went away disgusted with the Clif- 
ton postal arrangements, or rather want of arrangements. Disappointed 
as to my letters I asked my newly-made friend as to the best way of 
seeing the Falls. He at once volunteered to show me the Whirlpool and 
the Whirlpool rapids, the former being more than a mile down the river, 
while the Falls were two miles up from where we stood. My friend was 
an Englishman, Robert Law, a native of Kent, and one of the leading 
merchants in the village, 

In a few minutes we were at the end of the railway suspension bridge. 
The first sight of the great river was disappointing. There, and for half 
@ mile further down, it sped, 200 feet below the steep bank on which we 
stood, careering past, as I afterwards learned, at the incredible rate of 
twenty-seven miles an hour, filling at its narrowest point a gulley 500 
feet wide, it is reckoned—for it is impossible to sound it—a depth of 
between 250 and 300 feet, and tossing up its waves to a height of over 
30 feet above its own natural level. It is impossible at first sight to 
realise the vastness and unfathomable magnitude of the mighty torrent as 
it tears through the narrow gorge below. It, however, grows upon you. 
You soon find that it baffles description. It is altogether grand and awe- 
inspiring. Sir Charles Lyell computed that at least fifteen hundred 
million cubic feet of water, whatever that may mean, rush through this 
gorge every minute since the world took its present form, or rather since 
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the Falls of Niagara have worked their way past the spot on which I 
stood, by wearing away the rock for about two and a-half miles further 
up the river. By this time you have lost yourself in fruitlessly attempting 
to measure the mighty forces before you, governed only in their mad 
career by the solid precipices on either side of the majestic avalanche, 
where it has worn for itself a channel even through the everlasting rocks, 
In this mood of mind I am led by my friend a few yards further on along 
the edge of a precipitous bank to a point where I can see the boiling Whirl- 
pool. It is a seething and convulsive circular pond, bounded all round 
by a rocky bank about 200 feet high, in which the immense stream seems, 
to all appearance, to bury itself, and disappear into the centre of the 
earth ; for no outlet is visible, and the rocky, encircling wall appears con- 
tinuous and complete. It groans, it roars, it heaves, It is terrible, in- 
describable. We walk down to its banks, and find that after the current 
has gone round more than three parts of the circle, it rushes through an 
outlet in the solid rock at right angles on the American side, and getting 
opposite this channel you see it careering at an enormous speed through its 
rocky way for several miles. We now retrace our steps to the vi 
where I parted with my friend, and started alone, taking the Canadian 
side, for the Falls. A short distance above the bridge the river becomes 
placid and much wider, and about the same place I obtain the first 
view cf the Falls, They do not come up to what I expected ; but the 
deafening noise and the everlasting spray give a solemn and gloomy ap- 
pearance to the place, and make you feel as if you were entering into 
another world. As you proceed, the majesty of the surroundings gradu- 
ally grow upon you. The new suspension bridge, 1268 feet long, sur- 
rounded by the eternal mist, looks like a mere cable suspended between the 
lofty towers, over 100 feet high, above the bank, on either side of the river; 
while the bridge itself is about 190 feet above the level of the river. You 
reach it and find it a handsome structure for carriages and foot passengers, 
capable of sustaining a load of 3000 tons, while its own weight and 
appurtenances weigh only 250 tons ; and it is computed strong enough to 
carry 3000 people without, in the slightest degree, affecting its carrying 
capacity. I, however, felt, as I passed over it, that I would rather not be 
one of that number, 

A few yards further on you stand immediately facing the American 
Fall, 900 feet wide, tumbling over the side of the great gorge in an irre- 
sistible cataract of milky foam over a slightly projecting precipice, 164 feet 
high, into the boiling abyss below ; while, a few yards further on, another 
fall, 100 feet wide, shoots out clear from the rock, and dashes furiously 
on to the great masses of rock piled in chaotic disorder at the bottom. 
But in spite of you, your attention is carried away to gaze in amazement 
on the Canadian or Horse Shoe Fall, a little up the river to your right, 
at right angles with the American Fall, and separated from it by a small 
island, which divides this immense river—the accumulated waters of the 
Great North American Lakes—Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie— 
into two, before it plunges over the precipices which form the Falls. The 
main body of water takes the Canadian side of the island, rushing in 
terrible force down the upper rapids until it bounds over the Horse Shoe 
Fall, 160 feet high, in a mighty, irresistible torrent of livid green, 2000 
feet wide, and about 25 feet thick as it curves over the edge of the rock 
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into the boiling caldron below. No human being can give, or form, 
any adequate idea of the mighty and uncontrollable powers here at work. 
They are simply immeasurable, and if any power on earth can be con- 
ceived almighty here it is. The actual height of the Fall is not very much, 
and, excepting the channel cut by the water in the solid rock, the sur- 
rounding country is tame, not for a moment to be compared with 
the neighbourhood of the Falls of Foyers. The Fall is slowly but surely 
working its way higher up the stream. Within the last three years, 
thousands of tons of solid rock have been torn or worn out of the middle 
of the Horse Shoe Fall by the irresistible volume of water which rushes 
over it to the tune of one hundred million tons per hour. The gap made 
by the removal of this vast quantity of rock has very much altered the 
appearance and marred the gracefulness of the cataract. 

It has been computed that the friction of the water wears the solid 
rock and carries the Fall further back at the rate of a foot per annum, 
with the result that it has receded from Queenstown, seven miles 
down the river, to its present position. A simple calculation will show 
that this would take about forty thousand years. 

Walking up close to the end of the Horse Shoe Fall I was much 
pressed by interested parties to go down the face of the precipitous rock 
which formed the river bank, in an elevator, and get under the cataract. 
I declined ; for I felt that I had only one life, and, apart from my own 
enjoyment of it, I could not forget that others had an interest in it, 
so I decided to take care of it. Further, I did not like to be sold, and 
I had my suspicions that it would have been 4s thrown away. I went 
in to the hotel close by, and a fellow, recognising the peaty flavour of my 
accent, attacked me in excellent Gaelic, strongly advising me to go. He 
had, he told me, a great difficulty to get Wilkie Collins to descend, who 
at last agreed, on condition that my Gaelic friend should accompany 
him. Hedid: and “ Wilkie Collins exclaimed on getting under the 
Fall, that it was the grandest thing he ever saw, and that after being 
there he could never question the existence of a Supreme Being.” I in- 
formed my Celtic friend that I required no new evidence on that score, 
and that, if I did, I could not exactly see how it was to be found in the 
fact of water tumbling down a precipice ; if it had been going the other 
way—up the hill, in defiance of the laws of gravitation, something might 
be said in favour of the evidence which proved sufficient to satisfy Wilkie 
Collins. The Highlander considered me a bad subject, and no doubt 
somewhat heretical, and suggested that I should take the opinion of a 
gentleman who had just come up from visiting the lower regions. I did 
so, and he told me, much to the chagrin of my Gaelic countryman, that 
the whole thing was a sell—not worth a shilling. In fact, that he did 
not get under the Fall at all, but under a little drizzle that fell over the 
side of the rock. The Highlander was positively disgusted, after wasting 
all his Celtic eloquence on such an unimpressionable and unprofitable 
subject. I walked back and crossed the new suspension bridge, with my 
new-made friend, to the American side. The charge for crossing was 20 
cents, but my companion, who came from the Yankee side earlier in the 
day, took a return ticket, on the recommendation of the official at the 
other end of the bridge, for which he paid, as a great favour! for the 
double journey, 50 cents, while it would have only cost him 25 fur a 
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single crossing from the American side, and 20 from the Canadian side ; 
but this is only a specimen of how they oblige you at Niagara. This was 
“sell” No. 2 for my friend, from both of which I had escaped, and we 
were both somewhat amused at the smallness of the swindle to which the 
Americans within the sounds of Niagara can condescend. 

Some most interesting reminiscences cling about the place, one or two of 
which I shall place before the reader. When this vast country was pos- 
sessed entirely by the Red Indian, and long before the deep solitudes of 
the West were first disturbed by the white man, it was the custom of the 
Indian warriors to assemble at the Falls, and to offer a human sacrifice to 
the Spirit of the Cataract, consisting of a white canoe, full of ripe fruits 
and blooming flowers, paddled over the terrible fall by one of the hand- 
somest girls of the tribe, who had that year arrived at the age of woman- 
hood. It was always considered a great honour by the tribe on whom it 
fell to sacrifice one of its fair ones, and it is said that even the doomed 
maiden herself whose lot it turned out to be thus cruelly sacrificed 
to a horrid superstition, deemed it an honour and a compliment to be 
choosen to guide the frail canoe over the terrible cliff. On one occasion 
the lot fell upon the only daughter of a chief of the Seneca Indians. The 
Indian warrior was much pained, for even in the stoical heart of the red 
man there are tender feelings which cannot be subdued, and chords which 
snap if strained too tightly. He, however, showed no evidence of feeling 
which could be discovered by his fellows. In the pride of endurance so 
characteristic of his race, he crushed down the feelings that tore his bosom, 
and no tear darkened his eye, as the preparations for the sacrifice were 
going on. His wife had recently been slain by a hostile tribe, He him- 
self was admitted to be the bravest among the warriors. His stern brow 
seldom or never relaxed except to his lovely and blooming daughter— 
now the only joy to which he clung on earth. At length the sacrificial 
day arrived. The usual savage festivities and rejoicings, which preceded 
the terrible doom of the fair one, were going on fast and furious. The 
moon made its appearance, and silvered the everlasting cloud of spray 
which rises from the turmoil of Niagara. The girl took her seat in the 
canoe, which glided with its precious human freight from the bank, and 
swept out into the terrible rapids above the Falls from which escape is 
hopeless. The maiden calmly steered her tiny bark right out towards the 
middle of the stream, while frantic shouts and yells arose from the crowd 
of red warriors on the shore. The affectionate.warrior chief had been 
seen among the rest a few moments before. Suddenly another canoe was 
seen shooting out from the banks to the middle of the awful current. It 
was occupied by the Seneca chief himself, and flying under his impulse 
like an arrow to destruction. It overtook the other before it reached the 
precipice of the Horse Shoe Fall. The eyes of the father and the child 
met in one last gaze of affection, and both canoes plunged together over 
the thundering cataract into the terrible abyss below, carrying chief and 
child with one bound into the depths of eternity. 

In such a place it was painful to see and experience an amount of 


VILLAINY AND SWINDLING 


brought to the very acme of perfection which can only be measured by 
the surrounding sublimity and grandeur ; and it is more painful still to 
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find that the Governments on both sides are not only parties to it, 
but actual participators in the spoil. You pay a toll of 25 cents, ora 
shilling, for crossing the railway suspension bridge on the carriage-way 
below. If you take a cab you pay another shilling for the driver and 
two for the horse and cab. The bridge belongs to the Governments. of 
these great countries, and they actually condescend to the meanness of 
giving cabby back half the fare, through their officials, on his return 
journey, for inveigling his passenger across. Could anything be more 
contemptible? You feel ashamed of all the Canadian Governments that 
have hitherto permitted this, and feel sure this mean and disgraceful fact 
only wants to be known to make the American Government ashamed of 
itself. It is not to be wondered at that the private Company, to whom 
belongs the new suspension bridge, should follow the example of these 
great Governments, and act equally mean. You are charged 4s to be taken 
down, in an oilskin dress, under the Falls on either side of the river. Of 
this the blackmailing cabman gets one-half. You are charged 2s for 
going down in an elevator at various points along the banks, Of this the 
same robber gets a moiety. If he drives you to a merchant’s shop he gets 
t enty-five per cent. of the full amount of your purchases, and so on 
throughout the whole place ; and you have of course to pay indirectly for 
all the extra charges. If all the merchants and others combined to resist 
the extortion, the cabman would soon find out how powerless he was ; but 
this can hardly be expected so long as two great Governments 
succumb to him, and continue to act art and part in his system of 
blackmail, and, shame to say, unblushingly share the profits with him. 
A tramway along the banks of the river, which could easily be constructed, 
would soon settle cabby, be a great boon to the public, and a source of 
certain profit and large dividends to its promoters. Let Canada wipe its 
hands of this blot—this hotbed of iniquity—whatever others may do ; 
for until she does she cannot claim to have a Government fit to have 
charge of a decent parish, much less of a great nation, priding itself upon 
its advancement in the march of modern progress and civilisation. I 
must yet ask the reader to accompany me from Niagara to New York, 
Philadelphia, across the Atlantic, and home to Inverness. A. M 





GAELIC BOOKS FOR THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION.— 
Maclachlan & Stewart, publishers, Edinburgh, have, we understand, sent 
by the ss. “ Potosi” a neat case, containing specimens of most of the 
Gaelic books at present in circulation. The collection, which numbers 
about 110 vols., embraces among other works a History of the Highland 
Clans and Regiments, Mackenzie’s Beauties of Gaelic Poetry, Sinclair's 
Gaelic Songster, Norman Macleod’s Carraid nan Gaidheal, Mrs Mackellar’s 
Gaelic and English Poems, Gaelic Dictionaries and Grammars, Mackenzie’s 
History of the Clan Mackenzie, Brahan Seer, and Historical Tales and 
Legends of the Highlands, by the same author. As also copies of the 
Gaelic Bible, Confession of Faith, Pilgrim’s Progress, and other religious 
works. A few of the volumes are in Clan Tartan binding, others in calf 
and gold, and the case, which we had an opportunity of inspecting very 
recently, is sure to prove an object of interest to the Celts of Victoria who 
may attend the Melbourne Exhibition. 
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THE LATE ALEXANDER FRASER, REGISTRAR, INVER. 
NESS.—By the death of our late friend, Mr Alexander Fraser, registrar 
and accountant in this town, and for many years private secretary to Mr 
Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., F.S.A. Scot., a notable landmark has 
disappeared from amongst us, and one that will be very much missed by 
the great majority of the most intelligent section of the community. He 
has done some real good work in the antiquarian field, especially in con- 
nection with “ Antiquarian Notes” and “ Invernessiana,” two valuable 
works issued in recent years by Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, and who, in the pre- 
face to the latter, handsomely acknowledges the aid given to him by his 
late secretary in the following terms :—“ In the translations so graphicall 
rendered” (of ancient Latin documents) “ and in the general superintend- 
ence of the work, Mr Alexander Fraser, accountant, Inverness, has rendered 
most important service.” He was also favourably known to the readers 
of the Celtic Magazine, some valuable papers from his pen having occa- 
sionally appeared in its pages ; such as those learned articles on “ Northern 
Folk-lore on Wells and Water ; with an account of some interesting wells 
in the neighbourhood of Inverness ;” “The Fentons of the Aird, 1253- 
1422 ;” “ Curiosities from the Burgh Records of Inverness,” and several 
others. We have more from his pen beside us, and at the very time of 
his death he was engaged preparing papers, of peculiar local interest, for 
the benefit of our readers. Though acknowledged on all hands to have 
been the most learned antiquarian amongst us, if not in the north, and, 
consequently, consulted by every one who wanted out-of-the-way or other- 
wise inaccessible information, his remarkable native modesty and 
retiring disposition continued unchanged to the last, For the past twelve 
months or more he was engaged classifying and making an inventory 
of the Town Records. It was only a few months ago he was appointed 
Registrar for the Burgh and Parish of Inverness by the Town Council, an 
office which was practically forced upon him by his friends on the Board. 
He was a member of almost if not all our local literary societies, and took 
a lively interest in the proceedings of the Scientific Society and Field 
Club ; while he was one of the earliest life members of the Gaelic Society. 
He was a genuine and trustworthy friend, prepared to speak well of those 
even whom he disliked ; and, if this were the place to record it, we could 
state facts in connection with his family and private relations which 
would redound to his credit, even more than his unobtrusive public 
usefulness in the literary and antiquarian field. 

In early life he carried off a Queen’s scholarship while attending the 
Free Church Normal School in Glasgow ; afterwards he became a teacher 
in the Hamilton Academy, but soon removed to Edinburgh, where he at- 
tended the Arts Classes at the University. He soon obtained the appoint- 
ment of Master of Pilrig Street Free Church School, which appointment 
he held for six years, until he was elected Master of Dr Bell’s Central 
School, Inverness. This honourable position he occupied for several 
. years, until he received the more congenial office in which he died— 
Secretary and Antiquarian coadjutor to Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. He 
was an excellent Latin and French scholar, and well acquainted with the 
whole range of English literature. His death will be much felt, not only 
by those who, like ourselves, had the advantage of his personal friendship 


and often enjoyed his genial, intellectual conversations and witty sayings, 


but by the great body of intelligent Invernessians, 
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NOTES ON CAITHNESS HISTORY, 
—, 


THE CHEYNES, 
No, IL 

Mr Carper in his History of Caithness draws no distinction between Sir 
Reginald Cheyne the father, and Sir Reginald the son, and he apparently 
assumes that they were the same person. This is not so, as there is the 
most reliable evidence to the contrary. The letter sent by the Commu- 
nity of Scotland from Brigham to King Edward the First of England, 
was signed by the son as well as by the father. Their signatures, which 
are in the list of Scottish barons, were written in Norman-French, as fol- 
lows :— Renaud le Chen le Pere,” and “ Renaud le Chen le Fitz” As 
previously mentioned Sir Reginali the father was, in 1268, married to 
Mary de Moravia, who was the daughter of Freskinus de Moravia. The 
latter flourished between the years 1248 and 1269. In the Chartulary 
of Moray she appears as “‘ Marie, spousa Reginaldi le Chen Domini de 
Duffus, filia quondam Freskyn de Moravia.” During the times of the 
Cheynes, the country was in a very unsettled state on account of internal 
broils and hostilities with England. It appears that the father, “ Regi- 
naldus Cheyn,” was one of the subscribers of the treaty between the 
Comyns and Llewellyn of Wales, and although fealty was sworn to Ed- 
ward the First of England, the Cheynes afterwards espoused the national 
cause, as is established by a Charter in the year 1336 of Edward the Third, 
in which “ Reginald de Cheyn and William de Fedreth” are declared 
“our Seottish enemies.” The Cheynes had extensive possessions in Caith- 
ness, Sutherland, and Aberdeen. 

The De Moravia family was thus very early connected with the 
County of Caithness—indeed it has stuck firmly to Scotch soil, and ex- 
tended its branches in many directions. Several noble families are des- 
cended from it, while many of its sons have played a conspicuous part in 
the History of Scotland. The origin of the family is not exactly known 
as there are several accounts regarding it. Sir Robert Gordon, in his 
History of the House of Sutherland, states that the De Moravias came 
from y- He narrates that—“ In the raigne of Corbred the First, 
nyntenth King of Scotland, the yeir of the World four thousand twentie- 
fyve, the thriescor and third yeir of Christ—thrie hundreth fourscor and 
thirten yeirs after that Fergus the First had obtained the Croun of Scot- 
land, Nero being Emporer of Rome, ther came out of Germanie a certain 
people called Morrayes, with their Captain Roderick, expelled out of their 
native country, and being inhibited to land in France, they arryved in the 
River of Forth, between Lothian and Fyff. These Morrayes were sworn 
enemies to the Romanes.” It is thereafter stated by Sir Robert Gordon 
that King Corbred grantei to the Morays lands in the north of Scotland, 
on account of the assistance they had given him against the Romans. He 
further relates that the Morays “mareid Scottish wyves.” Sir Robert’s 
statements are extremely conjectural ; but there is no doubt whatever of 
the prominent position which the Morays have held in theaffairs of Scotland. 
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William Fedderet, who married Christina Moravia, belonged to Aber. 
deén, and had his residence in the Castle of Fedderet, in the parish of 
New Deer. But he and his wife seem to have disappeared without much 
further notice of them having been taken. 

On the death of Sir Reginald, Auldwick fell into the possession of the 
Sutherlands by the marriage of Marjory with Nicholas Sutherland, and 
little or nothing is known of Auldwick Castle while in their possession, 
For many years afterwards no trace can be discovered regarding it ; but it 
would seem that “between the years 1390 and 1406, King Robert IIL 
granted in heritage to Neill Sutherland the town of Auldwick in Caith- 
ness, with a burgh of barony.” This Neill must have been a descendant 
of Nicyolas Sutherland. Henry Sutherland of Duffus succeeded his fa 
ther Nicholas Sutherland, and in turn Henry Sutherland was succeeded 
by his own son, Alexander Sutherland. Alexander increased the wealth 
of the family by marrying the daughter of Chisholm of that Ik, who was 
Proprietor of Quarrellwood. The Earl of Sutherland also granted in the 
year 1444 a Charter in favour of this Alexander Sutherland of the lands 
of Torboll. He was succeeded by Alexander, who had an only daughter 
who was married to William Oliphant of Berriedale. She was named 
Christina, and they had a son called George Oliphant, who succeeded them, 
for we find that in 1497 King James IV. granted the lands of Beredaill 
and Aldwick in heritage to the son, George Oliphant, who was the son 
and apparent heir of William Oliphant, and his wife Christina Sutherland, 
lady of Duflus, with remainder to Charles Oliphant the brother of George, 
and jo the heirs whomsoever of William and George. It appears that 

w Oliphant of Beridaill was the heir and successor of the deceased 
Christina Sutherland, and that he had three daughters, named Margaret, 
Catherine, and Helen Oliphant. In 1526 Andrew Oliphant sold some 
lands to his uncle Laurence, Lord Oliphant, and King James the V. af- 
terwards granted a Crown Charter of the same in his favour. From what 
we learn of the history of the Oliphants during these troublous times, it 
is evident enough that their lines were not in pleasant places. Andrew 
Oliphant of Berriedale purchased from the King the marriage of Christina 
Sutherland with his second son, William, for a considerable sum of money 
for the purpose of advancing him in honour and dignity. But after the 
marriage had taken place “the deceased William Sutherland of Querrel- 
wood at the time of the serving of the briefs of inquest in favour of the 
said Christina, the mother of Andrew Oliphant” took “the exception of 
illegitimacy against her before the Sheriff.” This plea, urged so strongly 
before the Sheriff, was remitted to the Court of Rome, where it was liti- 
gated for several years, and the greater portion of the expenses connected 
with it, was borne by Laurence, Lord Oliphant, who likewise maintained 
in his own house Christina Sutherland and her husband William, It 
likewise appears that Wiliam Sutherland and his friends cruelly murdered 
Charles Oliphant, and attempted by every means in their power to get 
from the heirs of William and Christina the lands which had been given 
to the latter. Andrew therefore, knowing that his life was very unsafe, 
from repeatéd plots against him while he had no male heir, and for 
various other causes, as well as the consideration of certain sums which 
were to be paid when his daughters married, sold to his uncle Laurence, 
thez Lord Oliphant, “the lands of Berredale and Auldwik, in Caithness, 
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and the lands of Strabrok in Linlithgow, with the adyowson of their 

churches and chapels.” King James in the same year granted a charter 

of the lands to Lord Laurence. Andrew died in the year 1545, leaving a 

family of three daughters. King James in 1542 granted to Henry Kempt 

of Thomaston, the ward, non-entry and relief of the lands of Aldwik and 

Berredale, which belonged to Andrew Oliphant of Berydaill. Queen Mary 

in 1549 gave to Laurence, Lord Oliphant, the ward and non-entry of the 

same lands ; and, to show the extent of the possessjons held by: the Oli- 

phants in Caithness, it may be stated that Queen Mary, in 1549, likewise 

granted the ward and non-entry of “Sabister, Braule, Greistane, and 

Askary, in the parish of Halkirk ; and of Claredene, Borland-Murkill, 

Sordale, Ambuster, Ormelie, the Water of Thurso and its salmon fish- 

ings, Thurdistoft, and Subambuster, in the parish of Thurso ; the lands 

of Sovre, Brawlbyn, Skaill, Barrostoun, and Lybuster, with the Mill in 

the parish of Reay ; the lands of Stavaergill and Ester-Murkil, with the 

mills, multures, and fishings in the parish of Olrig ; the lands of Duncams- 

bay, in the parish of Duncansbay ; the lands of Dunate, Wesbuster, Barrack, 

Ratter, Coosback, Raister, and Haland, in the parish of Dunnet; the 

lands of Tusbister and Brabsterdorran, in the parish of Bower ; the lands 

of Auldweik, Cambuster, Sarcleith, Ulbuster, Thrumbister, Stambuster, 

Hasbuster, Thuresetter, Nether Bilbuster, Ovir Bilbuster, Aikergyll, Reis, 

Harland, Wesbuster, Myrlandhorne, and the town of Wik, with the 

fourth of the salmon fishings, all which were in the Queen’s hands since 

the death of Rannald, Lord Schen, or other possessor.” The quotations we 

have given, along with many other references are taken from the “ Origines 
Parochiales Scotize, vol. ii, part ii,” while that very interesting work 

entitled “‘ The Oliphants in Scotland,” by Mr Anderson of the Antiquarian 
Museum, Edinburgh, gives a very exact account of the House of Oliphant. 

It is unnecessary, however, to refer to all the particulars relating to the 
name, as described in the “Origines Parochiales Scotiz,” as the lands 

already named, embracing as they do such wide tracts of the county 
of Caithness, must naturally establish the great influence which 
the Oliphants must have had in the county. It appears that the name 
was originally “ Olifard,” and Mr Anderson thinks that the Olifards were 
of Norman descent. In a footnote to “The Oliphants in Scotland,” he 
states—“ In the traditionary list of the Norman knights who fought at 
Hastings, the Salacronica notes— 

Oyssel et Ollifard 
Maulouel et Maureward. 

There is an old tradition familiarly known in the district about Laurence 
fourth Lord Oliphant, and referred to in Calder’s History of Cajthness. 
It is believed that there was some standing dispute between Lord Oliphant 
and the Earl of Caithness about land, and one day, while Lord Oliphant 
was alone hunting on the estate of Thrumster, which then belonged to him, 
he was observed by the Earl of Caithness and his followers. The Ean at 
once gave chase, while Lord Oliphant made for Auldwick Castle. Lord 
Oliphant, on approaching the Castle, found to his horror that the draw- 
bridge was not lowered. His steed, as if knowing the imminent peril in 
which his master was placed, exerfed his full power and gave a grand 
leap over the moat or ditch, clearing twenty-five feet at one bound, and 
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landing the rider safe on the other side. This feat is generally known ag 
“Lord Oliphant’s Leap.” But as there is scarcely space on which the 
horse could have alighted on the Castle side, the whole performance is 
rather Don Quixotic than matter of fact. 

Mr Anderson quotes an entry from Lamont’s Diary as follows :— 

“ 1593, January 16. Laurens, L. Oliphant diet in Kathnes, and buriet 
in the Kirk of Wik.” 

Wick, G, M, SUTHERLAND, 
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HIGHLAND LEGENDS, by Sir THomas Dick Laupsp, Bart. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co, Glasgow: Thomas D. Morrison. 1880. 

Tuis is a reprint of a very popular collection of Highland Tales originally 

published in two volumes, under the title of “Highland Rambles and 

Long Legends to shorten the way,” by the well-known and popular 

author of “The Moray Floods,” “The Wolf of Badenoch,” and several 

other well-known works, The “ Highland Rambles” were getting scarce, 
occasional copies met with being easily sold by dealers in second-hand 
books at from fifteen to sixteen shillings. The present publisher has issued 
the whole in one compact volume of about three hundred and forty pages, 
at a price within the reach of all who take an interest in such literature, 
For this he is to be highly commended, and he deserves such encourage- 
ment as will induce him and others to continue the publication of other 
works in connection with the Highlands, now so scarce and expensive as to 
be practically beyond the reach of any but those who can afford to buy them 
and pay for them as pure luxuries. Most of the legends are really ex- 
cellent reading, and are already so well-known that it is unnecessary here 
to say more than merely mention them. The reader is already acquainted 
with that excellent story of “Big John Mackay,” published in these 
columns last summer ; as well as with “ the Legend of Allan with the Red 

Jack,” better known as the “ Raid of Killichrist,” of which also we have 

published a version in these pages ; and “ Glengarry’s Revenge,” a short 

version of which appears in the “ Historical Tales and Legends of the 

Highlands.” The “ Legend of Christy Ross” is to us the only unattrac- 

tive story in the book, which, on the whole, forms the best collection 

of popular Highland tales ever issued from the press; and we trust the 

publisher will receive sufficient encouragement to justify him in giving 

us at no distant date the author’s Supplementary volume of Tales which 

is even more difficult to procure, at anything like a reasonable price, than 

the original “ Highland Rambles” themselves. The work is very neatly 

printed in round, readable type, and altogether very well got up. 
—_—j——— 

THE GAELIC SONGS OF THE LATE DR MACLACHLAN, RAHOY, with 
Prefatory Biography. Edited for the Ardnamurchan, Morvern, and Suaineart 
Association ; by H. C. Gillies. 1880. 

WE welcome this re-issue of the songs of the late Dr Maclachlan, Rahoy, 

with considerable pleasure, and that for several reasons apart from the 
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mere merit of the songs, though these by themselves are by no means in- 
sufficient to justify us in congratulating Mr Gillies on his labour of love 
in so correctly editing, and so patriotically placing within reach of his 
brother Highlanders in such a cheap and handy form, these musical 
warblings of the modern bard of Morven. And, first, we congratulate the 
Association, whose name appears on the title-page, for being the first of 
our recently organised Celtic Societies which has done anything of a prac- 
tical nature for the encouragement and support of Celtic literature. 
Among modern Societies cannot be reckoned the Gaelic Society of Lon- 
don, which a few years ago celebrated its centenary, and which recently 
issued a collection of Highland songs with music. In its more recent 
annals the Highland Society, wealthy as it is, cannot be congratulated in 
the share it has taken in the encouragement of anything connected with the 
interest of Highlanders, or, for that matter, in justifying the original causes 
of its existence. The Celtic Society of Glasgow, possessing large funds, 
has for all practical purposes, drawn itself into a shell of inactivity and 
do-nothingness, The Gaelic Society of Inverness publishes its Transac- 
tions for the use of its own members ; but we are not aware of anything 
else it has ever done to encourage others in carrying out one of the chief 
objects for which it professes to exist as a Society. We are not aware of 
anything it has ever done to support any Celtic or Gaelic authors, even 
to the extent of subscribing for copies of their works. It is only recently 
that the Society subscribed even for the Highlander newspaper and the 
Celtic Magazine. And now that we are quite independent of any aid 
they can give ourselves, we feel imperatively called upon to draw the 
attention of all our Celtic Societies to their neglect as such of those 
who are doing, single-handed, and in spite of many difficulties, substantial 
service in the Celtic field, while most of the Societies’ labours end in 
visionary orations. 

It would be interesting to know how many Societies subscribed for a 
copy of Dr Masson’s proposed re-issue of “ Dr Smith’s Gaelic Prophets,” 
or what effort they have put forth to obtain subscribers among their 
members ; for it is a positive disgrace to Highlanders that the publication 
of this valuable work had to be given up for want of the necessary num- 
ber of subscribers to secure Dr Masson against certain loss) What are 
the Celtic Societies doing for the forthcoming History of the Clan Chat- 
tan, by Mr Mackintosh Shaw? What are they doing in favour of that 
magnificent work now being prepared for the press by Mr Macintyre 
North? Positively nothing, we are informed, though the various societies 
have been appealed to. What have they done as societies to support Mr 
Archibald Sinclair in the compilation and sale of his splendid volume of 
Gaelic poetry—the “Oranaiche”? What have they done to encourage 
Mary Mackellar with her recently published volume of English and Gae- 
lic poems? Have they done anything even to circulate and make known 
that excellent and, to Highlanders, invaluable work of the great Celtic 
Apostle, Professor Blackie’s “Language and Literature of the Scottish 
Highlands,” and last but not least, Dr Waddell’s powerful and erudite 
work on our great Celtic bard, ‘‘ Ossian and the Clyde”? In short, have 
our Celtic and Highland Societies done anything to support those engaged 
in the Celtic. lite field? And, if not, can the reason be explained, 
and is the same apathy to continue? Not a single society subscribed to 
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the “John Mackenzie Monument” fund, and few had the courtesy even 
to acknowledge receipt of our appeal for their assistance. Members of 
the Gaelic Society of Inverness collected over ten pounds among them- 
selves, which, in their charity, they desired the Society to get credit for ; 
but no other Society gave or collected a farthing, excepting the patriotic 
Celtic Society of Hebburn, which sent a very handsome sum. 

Let us hope that in this respect we are on the eve of a new era, and 
we trust the example just set by the Ardnamurchan and Suaineart Asso- 
ciation, by the publication of the small volume now before us, will be fol- 
lowed by others on a more extended scale, shamed into action by the ex- 
ample set them, and by the disagreeable facts which its publication has en- 
abled us, ard indeed compelled us, as a matter of duty, and in such an 
appropriate connection, to place before the reader as to the hitherto apa- 
thetic and unpatriotic conduct of the great majority of, in most cases, our 
misnamed Celtic and Highland Societies. 

True, at the last meeting of the Federation of Celtic Societies in Glas- 
gow, it was decided to offer prizes for the Collection of Folklore, Gaelic 
Poetry, and Highland Music; not however out of their own funds, but 
out of a proposed voluntarily subscribed fund by the more enthusiastic 
Highlanders. Even then it was remarked by those present that not a 
single word of acknowledgment escaped the lips of the advocates of this 
excellent proposal to those who have worked long and successfully in this 
field ; such as the Rev. Thomas Maclauchlan, LL.D. ; J. F. Campbell of 
Islay ; Sheriff Nicoison ; Mr Carmichael ; the Gael ; The Celtic Maga- 
zine; The Highlander ; “ Nether-Lochaber,” in the Courier; and several 
others. It seems never to have occurred to our friends that to ignore those 
who have done and are doing good work is not the best way to encourage 
others to go and dolikewise. It has been strongly and repeatedly hinted that 
personal jealousy is principally to blame for such apathy and conduct as this ; 
and that it has been carried by some amongst us even to the length of refus- 
ing the same honour to the memory of the dead as among other races. 
Whatever the cause, let us have no more of it; but let us encourage one 
another in the good work to the best of our ability, and if our Celtic So- 
cieties are to do any permanent good, they must follow the excellent ex- 
ample just set them by one of their number, and by so doing leave some 
permanent record of real work done in the Celtic field, by doing some- 
thing themselves and in supporting others who could do much more if 
only encouraged and slightly aided by the various Highland Societies 
throughout the country. They would also induce many of our best High- 
landers, who now hold aloof, to join them. 

There are twenty-four pieces, and a “ Marbhrann” or Elegy on the 
bard by Duncan Macpherson in the small collection before us. Some of 
them we noticed favourably as they appeared in Sinclair's “ Oranaiche.” 
Further perusal of them only impresses us still more with their charming 
sweetness, exquisite rhythm, and poetical merit. The proceeds of the 
sale are, we understand, to be applied to the erection of a monument to 
the late bard, a fact which, apart from the possession of the work at a very 
low figure, should by itself induce every Highlander to invest in it. 

We again thank the Association and Mr Gillies not only for their 
patriotic and praiseworthy action in publishing these beautiful songs, but 
especially for showing such an excellent example to sister Societies whose 
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larger funds better enable them to justify their existence and more preten- 
tious claims by doing work worthy of themselves, of their ancestors, and 
the Celtic race. 

The biography gives a special interest to the book, and the portrait of 
the bard, though by no means a good one, recalls him to the mind of 
many who, like ourselves, have the pleasing recollection of having seen 
him in the flesh. 

a 


THE HIGHLAND HANDBOOK, and List of Shootings and Fishings, with Time- 


Tables. London: Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co, Glasgow and Edinburgh: J. 
Menzies & Co. 


Tuts guide to the shootings and fishings of the Highlands will supply a felt 
want, in the shape of a very neatly printed volume of some one hundred 
and fifty pages containing the most accurate information in the most 
concise and handy form in which it is possible to give it. It needs only 
to be stated that the proof sheets are revised and corrected by Messrs 
Snowie & Sons, of Inverness ; Messrs Paton & Son, of London and Perth ; 
Messrs Dougall, of London and Glasgow ; as well as by Highland proprietors 
and their agents, to give sportsmen the utmost confidence as to the general 
accuracy of the information supplied. It would indeed appear that all the 
shooting and fishing agents, and all those interested in Highland sports, 
have combined to make it as perfect and complete as possible. This is as 
it should be ; for although the Highland Handbook is published in the 
South, it is no secret among Highland sportsmen that it is owned and 
edited in the Highland Capital ; and consequently facilities are very pro- 
perly placed within the reach of the proprietor and editor which it is impos- 
sible to obtain anywhere else. Inverness has of late been working into 
its proper place in the literary world, and the proprietor of this neat 
pocket volume has done his share to make it so in a manner which cer- 
tainly deserves, and, we feel sure, will command success. 

The shootings are classified, beginning with those under £100 rental ; 
from £100 to £200; and so on, up to the highest rental in the Highlands, 

The fishing department of the Handbook only contains such as can 
be secured free by staying at the various hotels or for a specified rental 
per day, week, or month by any sportsman, traveller, or tourist. The 
counties are alphabetically arranged, with the hotels having free or lettable 
fishings in the same order. Full but concise information is then given 
under each hotel as to the extent of fishable water, best months, best 
flies, distance from hotel, easiest mode of access, and all other requisites. 
To quote from the editor’s prefatory note to this section of his book: 
—*“The advantages of this arrangement will be at once obvious. It 
saves the necessity of searching through a quantity of information regard- 
ing fishings which are strictly preserved, and which cannot on any terms 
be enjoyed by the tourist, angler, or sportsman ; while the fishing of 
each district is given in a compact form, enabling the reader quickly to 
decide as to the kind and amount of sport obtainable at each place.” 

The Time-Table given is not suitable ; but we understand that a table 
is in course of preparation, in the plan of which Inverness is to be made 
the centre. A very complete map of the Highlands, beautifully coloured, 
and worth more than the whole price of the book, is given. Altogether, 
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the Highland Handbook is a marvellous production for the small price ot 
sixpence, and it is sure to find its way largely into the hands of sports. 
men, tourists, and the general public interested in the Highlands, 


—_——p——— 


OFFICIAL GUIDE FROM GLASGOW TO THE HIGHLANDS, via “‘ The Royal 
Route,” per Mr Macbrayne’s Royal Mail Steamers. 

Tus is much more than a mere guide. It is an excellent companion, 
In addition to the routes and fares to and from all parts of the West 
Highlands and Isles, from Glasgow to Thurso, it gives a very concise 
and fascinating account of all the principal places of interest along 
the various routes. Such a collection of historical, traditional, and geolo- 
gical information, written in a pleasant manner, will much enhance even 
the enjoyment and interest inseparable at all times from a trip in anyvof 
these magnificent steamers--some of which, indeed, are veritable floating 
palaces, commanded and navigated by officers and men whose attention 
and civility have become proverbial. The Guide, which is a marvel of 
cheapness, is valuable even as a book of reference. It comprises about ninety 
pages of clear and boldly printed matter, with coloured map of all the 
Western Highlands and Tales showing all the various routes, all for two- 
pence ; while the illustrated edition, in which seventeen page illustrations 
are given, can be procured for the small sum of sixpence. It is neatly 
printed by Mr Archibald Sinclair, Glasgow. 





Genealogical Motes and Queries. 
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THE MACBEANS OF KINOHYLE-— Respectin a old stock, from ‘which a 
great many Highlanders at the a pn ought to be able to derive their descent, I 
may be promitted to supplement the information of Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, contained 
your last number, by stating that Aineas Macbean, whose nephew, Lieutenant 
was served heir e general to him on 16th October ee as observed by M 
Mackintosh, was survived by Isabella Mackenzie, his wife, and also by a deacon Mar- 
garet, his only child by this marriage. This daughter 7 ae was served nearest law- 

1 heir of provision to Zineas oe on 22d July 1765. I do not know if she subse- 
qn, married. The marriage of Zneas Machean to Isabella Mackenzie took — 
718, and Zneas was previously married. Fn Oy commenpen tent Cae Nae 

to the name and family of the former wife ? Do 
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JOHN MACKENZIE’S MONUMENT.—We beg to acknowledge receipt: of the 
Stones subscriptions towards the cost of the proposed railing roudd the wionument 
recently erected to the late John Mackenzie, of the ‘‘ Beauties of < Gaelic Poetry”: 

Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart. £1 0 

Thomas Whitefoord eermms _ of Lochwards, W.S., Edinburgh 0 

A London “‘ Cabar” 0 
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“ DeRMOND” is unavoidably held over this month. 















